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2 
MEMOIRS 
or 


GEORGE BARRINGTON. 


8 BARRINGTON, alias Waldron, otherwiſe 


Tones, the hero of theſe Memoirs, was born at Ruſh, 
in 1758, in the kingdom of Ireland. The name of his mo- 
ther was Waldron, a milliner of that town ; that of his fa- 
ther, Barrington, a captain belonging to a marching 
ment then quartered at Ruſh, It does not appear, after the 
ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, that our hero derived a ſingle particle from 

either of- his parents, of that —_—_— which has led him to 
be univerſally noticed, and generally deſpiſed ; on the con- 
trary, it ſeems to have been a quality infuſed after _ 
tion, but whether by terreſtrial or chaotic powers, cannot 
accurately determined. As the merits of great men are 
quently. Judges of by compariſon, it will not be unfair to 


liken our hero to the celebrated Bampfylde Moore Carew, 


who left a grammar ſchool and the moſt tender and reſpecta- 
ble relations, to embrace the life of an ignominous wander- 
er :—the only difference between them, may be thus marked 
he one was a thieving beggar ; the other a genteel pick» 
pocket : they were both men of education, and of talents, 
which they both ſacrificed to the ſame degrees of proſtitution. 
The Memoirs of one ſerved to guard the Public againft the 


Ba - - - tricks / 
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4 ] 
tricks of a company of villains, who rob under the ſpecious 
* maſk of ſoliciting charity; while thoſe of the other will be 
"1 no leſs, if not more ſerviceable, in guarding againſt a ſpecies 

of robbery which may ſometimes oppreſs an individual be- 
5 yond the poſſibility of reparation. On this ſcore, the follow- 
0 | ing ſheets may be recommended for general peruſal ; as no- 
= thing can be ſaid on the plea of imitation, it is hoped the 
= picture will ſerve * fenewarn; anq; deter. 
| The father of Mr. Barrington, during his infancy, be- 
| ſtowed on him the moſt ſedulous attention and care; marks 
of affection to his offspring, which by no means excite aſto- 
niſhment, as he behaved with the ſtricteſt honour and reſpect 
to his wife, At the age of fix years, the child was removed 
g to Dublin, and placed under the general direction of a Mr. 
5 Jones, an apothecary, who put him to. a common academy, 
where he continued} one year, and was. then remoyed to a 
rammar ſchool. Here he remained till the age of twelve, 
aving been engaged in full as much miſchief, and diſplayed 
as much ingenuity, as might be expected from one of his 
ars. ä | 
"Mr. Jones, who was not deterred by the eccentric talents 
which, our hero had, on ſome particular occaſions, mani- 
feſted; about this time took him into his houſe, in order to 
inſtruct him in the buſineſs of ſurgeon, apothecary, and man- 
midwife : nor is there lietle doubt but that he would ſhortly 
have rivalled the moſt noted ſons of Eſculapius, if the bent 
af his. inclinations had: not unfortunately led him to the ſtudy 
of conſtructing chirurgical: inſtruments]! This was a- mark 
of ingenuity which did not altogether pleaſe. his-maſter-; but 
then it was conſidered · that this propenſity might in the- end 
prove of the moſt beneficial- conſequences to the proſeſſidn, 
And to mankind in general; it. being well known that many 
diſorders, deemed incurable, are in themſelves- eaſily remov- 
ed when onee the ſurgeon can penetrate to the ſource : of the 
miſchief. This 2 induced Mr. Jones 
tg oyerlook the great inconvenience which his buſineis ſuſ- 
tained while his pupil was running after the moſt eminent 
inſtrument- maleers which the city afforded while he ſpent 
his time in giving them directions for improvements, which 
were then looked upon to be merely theoretical and while 
8 in the more laborious parts of- completing 

Em. RED 
_ * Thus paſſed on his time, till he had attained. the: —_— | 

| xteen 


1 

ſtæteen; an age wen youth in general, with, a. too greedy 
exe, look haſtily forward towards manhood; If this is. a 
fault with, many others, it; was particularly ſo with the ſub- 
je of theſe Memoirs; hefergot the duty he owed his maſter, 
and the parental aJlegiance. and. gratitude. which were due to 
his indulgent friends; he ruſhed! precipitately into the vortex; 
of diflipation. ; frequentedi all the: places of public entertains 
ment; and at length contracted an; intimacy with a female, 
named Ranhy, whoſe extravagance being ſtrictly proportioned 
to her chaſtity, our hero was led into the greatefF pecuniary 
embarcallinents.. 

Captain Barrington had been in America for ſome time 3 
but he. contrived: to render his;abſence as eaſy as poſſible to 
his family, by, the moſt exact and. liberal remittances of which 
his income would admit. The part allotted to the young 
apothecary, however, was. now-wholly inadequate to his diſ- 
burſements; ; he: had an amour, on his hands, and, beſides, 
found hiinſelf formed for the enjoyment of ſociety, 

We ſhould: be ſorry, intentionally, to record an untruth, 
though refleting on a character which. calumny. cannot 
wound: but the chain of narration compels: us to obſerve 

our duty as faithful biographers; from which no trifling con- 

15 ſideration ſhall induce. us: to depart, About this period, an 
Iriſh Member of Parliament being at. the Dublin theatre, 
found his pocket picked; and ſuſpicion falling on our hero, 
who was preſont, he was: for the firſt time taken. into cuſto- 
dy; and: ſeveral curious inſtrumente fund on him, which at 
firſt appeared to be conſtructed for the purpoſe of facilitating 
the art of diving. But when he: declared himſelf the appren- 
tice of Mr. Jones, and that the implements in queſtion were 
no:mare than what belonged te ſurgoons, which he had im- 
provedy the appearance of guilt. vaniſhed, and he was ho- 
naurably. ſet at liberty. . 

Not long after this, Mr. Jones miſſed a, twenty pound 
note, and ſeven guineas; which, from circumſtances, ap- 
peared to have been purloined by his apprentice ; he there- 
fore, without much ſeruple, charged him with committing 
the robbery ; but the young man having: a deceptive ſmile of 

conſcious innocence on his- countenance and his miſtreſs 
being inclined to fav our bis. preteſtations his maſter dropped 
the enquiry. | Ws #5 
From the. little ſuccels which, attended. the firſt eliays of 
our 
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our hero, a mortal of leſs reſolution than himſelf would have 
been for ever diſcouraged from ſimilar attempts. But it was 
not ſo with him ; like the amorous lover, deſpair only ſerved 
to increaſe his perſeverance, To this he was in ſome mea- 
ſure encouraged, by the fair partner of his tender hours; ſhe, 
too, had an irreſiſtable impulſe for the ſame lucrative calling; 
but, after her connexion with Barrington, her ſuccefs ſeemed 
to have borne equal and juſt proportion with his own ; for, in 
1774, ſhe was detected in attempting the gold watch of the 


. Biſhop of K——, who contented hin:felf with reading her a 


moral admonition on the turpitude of her conduct, and the 
probable conſequences which muſt reſult from ſuch deteſtable 


purſuits. Notwithſtanding the effect which ſuch pious ad- 


vice ſeemed to have for the moment, ſhe repaired, the very 
ſame evening, in company with her favourite paramour, to 
Rider's theatre, where ſhe picked the pocket' of Lord 
M—m—5: ; ſhe was inſtantly ſecured, but no property being 
found on her perſon, ſhe was. about to-receive her liberation, 
when Barington was charged by ſome one preſent as her ac- 
complice ; he was accordingly ſearched, and a watch found 
concealed in his breeches. In conſequence of this detec- 
tion they were both, the next day, committed to priſon ; and 
moſt probably would have ſuffered the vengeance of the law, 
had not Lord M—m—s recollected Captain Barrington, for 
whom he had the higheſt reſpect; and this reſpect it was, 
which induced him to drop the rigorous part of the proſecu- 
tion; and the culprits were Hberated after a ſhort confine- 
ment. | 

The ſcandal of this unfortunate tranſaction added to the 
advice of friends induced our hero to accept the office of 
ſurgeon's mate, on board a ſhip bound from Dublin to 
the Weſt Indies. He made one voyage only in this manner, 
arriving at London in another ſhip, about the beginning of 
the year 1785. 

In the month of April, of the fame year, he made his f/f 
appearance at Bow- ſtreet, under the name of Brown, on the 
charge of robbing a lady's pocket of a purſe; but the evi- 
dence being none of the cleareſt, he was diſcharged. 

So ſhort-lived was his career, after this circumſtance, 
that in the following July he was again brought before the 
above reſpectable tribunal, on a charge of having converted 
to his own uſe the watch of Captain Sunderland, for which 


- offence he was ſent to priſon; however, before the ſeſſions 


began, 


* — 


CTY 
began, it happened that his proſecutor, who had purſued him 
with the greateſt ny, ordered to America; in 
conſequence of which the fortunate Barrington once more 


emerged from confinement. 
Soon after this n he became acquainted with the ce- 


lebrated Miſs Weſt ; and that, too, in a manner which highly 
demands attention. Being one evening at Covent Garden 
theatre on ſpecial buſineſs, it ſo happened that Miſs Weſt 
attended that night on the ſame occaſion ; and, what is ex- 
traordinary, they happened to be ſeated cloſe to each other, 
and both unacquainted with their reſpective avocations. It 
happened, naturally enough to be ſure—for the ſcience of 
ker was not then in very high repute— that Miſs 
eſt ſelected our hero as a proper object for a trial of her 
ſkill ; and, no ſooner had ſhe reſolved on the matter, than 
ſhe found herſelf in poſſeſſion of a handkerchief which 
abounded with the moſt curious inſtruments, of the ma- 
nufactory of which we have already ſpoken ; which ſo 
highly charmed her, that ſhe called the owner aſide; and 
giving him a Maſonic hint, an explanation enſued: after the 
play, the lady took her new-found brother home to her 
lodging ; and before they parted—which was not till the 
next morning—many tender civilities paſſed, and many were 
the lens which Miſs Weſt beſtowed on the hero of theſe 
Memoirs; for, though he might be allowed to excel ſo far 
as theory was uſeful, ſhe certainly knew much more of 2 
more eſſential requifite—the practical part. Theſe prelimi- 
naries were certainly neceſſary, previous to a partnerſhip 
account, which immediately commenced; and, however 
fortunate their firſt progreſs =—__ have been, we find them 
involved together in robbing Mr. Day of his watch at the 
Pantheon; Miſs Weſt purloined it, and Barrington acted as 
the receiver; an office, by the bye, which of late he might 
have difpaſed of to ſome of his friends with much advantage 
to himſelf, | | 

The matter was, however, fo exceedingly well managed, 
that the evidence on the trial was incompetent to a convic- 
tion; and Weſt and Co. were acquitted. 

We muſt of neceflity paſs over ſeveral ſecondary acts of 
injuſtice which occurred, till the year 1776, when Barring- 
ton was examined before Sir John Fielding, on a charge of 
obbing Miſs Hurſt of a filver watch and about five pounds. 
hough his favourite and inſtructreſs was preſent at the time, 
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aſſociate was doomed to a few. gloomy weeks in T 1 


* 31 


needleſsly laviſked? But, before our hero condeſcended to 
gratity his deſires, he ſeriauſly demanded of him a ſeriaus quef. 
tion; and that was, if he would, or could, keep a ſecret? 
Aniwering in the affirmative, as moſt peaple do, without 
paying the ſmalleſt reſpect to the injunction, Barrington with- 
out farther ceremony informed him that it was à device for 
the more effetiually picking pockets 1 © T'o pick pockets!” 
replied the aſtoniſhed cutler; © Really, I fhall be much 6+ 
bliged, if you will ſhew me in what manner you mean to 
turn it to account? O certainly, by all means,” replied 
Barrington. When I find myſelf in a crowd, and in pretty 
near contact with my object, I mean to uſe the firſt joe 


only, which is much eaſier of acceſs to a cloſe pocket than a 


hand, however ſmall, If, at a little diſtance, the ſecond joint 
will beſt anſwer the purpoſe. But if yet further off, it is eaſy 
to ꝓerceive that the third 2 muſt be reſorted to, Furthe 
in caſe of a mjſchance, either or all the qoints may be replace 
in an inſtant; and who will be hardy enough to conſtrus 
common knife to be intended for the purpote in queſtion!ꝰ 

The cutler, whatever might have been his private opinion 
of the good or evil of the general deſign, could not reliſt his 
admiration at the gentlemans ingenuity ; and it is well known 
that when calamity, or joy, affect us, the firſt effort of the 
buiaag mind js to communicate the reſult to the firſt boſom 
friend, In ſtrict conformity to this paſhon, the cutler re- 
paired, without loſs of time, to his wile, between whom enſued 
the following converſation: _ 3 

Cuiler. Who do you think, my dear, the knife was for ? 


0 4 o 


#7. How ſhould I know, guotha | | 
(Gti, Why, for a pickpocket, 


Wi. 
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i. O Lord! I hope not! I hope not 5 
Cutler. Indeed, my dear, but it was; and he paid me very 
well for it too, and let me into the ſecret into the bargain. 
Here is the caſh—( putting his hand into his pocket) It is not 
here though I have left it on the counter John, bring 
me the two guineas I left in the ſhop, > > © * 
John. Here is no money here, Sir | upon my word, Sir! 
Cutler. Perdition ſeize the ſcoundrel ! he has ſhewn his 
tricks with a vengeance ;. he has picked my pocket of two 
uineas.and a half! O Lord! O Lord! that ever I ſhould 
be ſuch a gull . But well, well, what is done, cannot be 
undong—He is a d- clever fellow; and I may as well for- 
ive him. | 
l Whether by means of this new invented inſtrument, or 
whether by a run of good fortune, we cannot determine; 
but certain it is, that our hero, with his amiable companion, 
continued for ſome time to enjoy a comfortable ſtate of af- 
fluence z he keeping his nag, which enabled him to viſit in 
ſtile the Races, Fairs, and ſuch other public places of enter- 
tzinment, while ſhe frequented both the winter theatres, and 
that of che Haymarket; viſited the Pantheon and the Opera 
Houle, at. Which places her ſalary was full as much as that al- 
lowed by thę Public in other places to her partner. Some- 
times, indeed, it was neceſſary that he ſhould attend her; but 
it was alſo.requilite that he ſhould diſguiſe himſelf, ſometimes 
as a footman, and ſometimes in other capacities of leſs and of 
greater conſequence. _ | | 
But one of the moſt brilliant acts in which Barrington 
was concerned, happened in the latter end of the year 1775.; 
when Prince Orlow, a Ruſſian nobleman, paid a viſit to this 
country; Whether by means of his domeſtics, or from his 
own oſtentation, we cannot ſay; but an elegant and valuable“ 
gold ſnuff-box, ſet with brilliants, the property of this noble- 
man, was much talked of; and no ſooner had the intelligence 
reached our redoubted nero, than he inſtantly reſolved to get 
it into his. poſſeſſion: an enterprize which few, beſides him- 
ſelf, would ſcarcely have undertaken, The injury which his 
character had already ſuſtained, precluded him from all hopes 
of introducing himſelf on any pretence whatever; he there- 
fore determined to obſerve an opportunity when the Prince 


Worth, it js ſaid, no leſs than 40,000, 
C I; might 
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might viſit ſome public place, to get near him. He did not 
long pant for an occaſion of this kind; at Covent Garden 
theatre he actually got cloſe enough to the Prince, and con- 
veyed the valuable prize from the waiſtcoat pocket of that 
nobleman into his own : but not in ſo dexterous a manner, 
as to eſcape detection; the nobleman felt the loſs, and in- 
ſtantly ſeized the unfortunate Barrington; a ſcuffle and up- 
roar enſued- in the midſt of which, he, in as ſecret a manner 
as poſſible, ſlid the box into the owner's hand: and, though to 
regain it was an object of no little importance, the thief was 
ſecured, and afterwards committed to Tothill Fields Bride- 
well. In a ſhort time he was taken before Sir John Field- 
ing, who not only interrogated him on the ſubject of the fact 
in queſtion, but alſo on that of his family, and his method of 
living. In anſwer to all which, he anſwered with much 
ſeeming contrition, breaking his words with tears perhaps 
that could ſtart on all ſuitable occaſions ; for, though we at 
this time find him liberated, from the great humanity of his 
proſecutor, we do not obſerve that this penitence was follow- 
ed by reform, but the very contrary. Previous to this ac- 
tion, he had enjoyed the regard of ſome few, who admired 
his talents and enjoyed his converſation: but this circum- 
ſtance becoming public, he had the mortification to find 
himſelf wholly deſerted ; his perſon was avoided like infec- 
tion, which perhaps, from the ſenſibility he poſſeſſed, was as 
great a ſubject of regret as any ſubſequent degradation in- 
flicted by the law, in his more advanced ſtate of hardineſs. - 
A few weeks after the occurrence we have juſt related, he 
was recognized by a Mr. G: „in the Lobby of the 
Houſe of Lords, at a time when an intereſting Welten was 
in agitation. Mr. G ——, who well knew the object of 
his attendance, communicated the intelligence to the Uſher 
of the Black Rod, who cauſed him to be diſgracefully puſhed 
out, telling him at the ſame time the cauſe, and the name of 
the gentleman who had given the intimation. Scarcely 
knowing how to conduct himſelf in fo diſagreeable a ſitua- 
tion, he vowed revenge againſt Mr, G, whoſe conduct 
he thought unjuſtifable, and inſolent beyond the reach of for- 
giveneſs. Mr. G hearing of the menaces, obtained a 
warrant againſt him, in order to bind him to preſerve the 
peace: but Barrington, being unable to procure ſecurities, 
was committed' to Tothill Fields Bridewell, where he conti- 
nued for a great length of time. | 
8 After 
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After his liberation, we hear nothing of him till he was 
taken up for robbing Mrs. Dudman of a half guinea, in the 
Pit of Drury Lane Theatre; the next morning he was taken 
to Bow Street, and committed to Newgate for trial at the 
Old Bailey, for the firſt time! 


George Barrington was indicted for ſtealing a pair of 
ſtuds, a purſe, half a guinea, and three and fix pence, the 
property of Ann Dudman. N 

She ſwore poſitively to his picking her pocket, and. tapk 
the purſe out of his hand; which was corroborated by-other 
witneſſes, | — wy 

This tranſaction happened on the 18th of December, 
1776, at Drury-Lane Play-houſe, when the King and Queen 
were there. | 


| D E F E N C E. 
My Lord and Gentlemen of che Jury, 


THE evidence which has come before your Lordſhip and theſe Gentlemen, 1 
hope you will not think ſufficient to convict a man of the crime of felony, I 
ſhall relate the tranſaction as briefly as poſſible, I was in the play-houſe in that 
part of the pit which is called the ſtanding part; and it was ſo very crouded, 
that the doors were obliged to be ſcrewed up, in order to puſh the people in. 
The ſeats were all taken; and thoſe that were in the ſtanding part, were endea - 
vouring, as faſt as they could, to procure ſeats. The croud was ſo great, that 
they hurt each other: this lady was before me, making towards a feat, I, as 
every perſon then preſent, was doing the ſame ; and ſhe cried out, that ſome per- 
ſon had their hand in her pocket, and that ſhe had taken her purſe out of their” 
hand: ſhe looked round immediately, and fixed upon me, at the ſame time that 
ſhe was ſurrounded by many people; that it was a minute at leaſt before ſhe 
could turn round. I immediately profeſſed my innocence, and calſe on the 


company to declare whether it was poſſible for ſuch a tranſaction to happen with- ' | 


out ſome perſon being privy to it, and ſeeing it in ſuch a place where fo many 
people were aſſembled together; and every gentleman who was preſent, was of 

the ſame opinion, and was unanimous in ſaying, they were certain I was in- 

nocent, 

My Lord and Gentlemen, upwards of five minutes had paſſ:4 in this alterca- 
tion, and the noiſe in ſome meaſure had ſubſided 3 but ſome gentlemen wao had 
loft their property in the play-houſe that night, hearing a rumour, came immedi- 
ately, and declared, if there was a ſuſpected perſon there, it was neceſſary he 
ſhould give ſatisfaction and clear himſeif; that he ſhould retire to ſome place 
and be ſearched. To this 1 aſſented, and was retiring at the time with ſeveral 
people who were there, when we were met by the conſtable, wha, told me I muſt 
go before Sir John Fielding. When we were there, | was ſearched,-my property 
was taken from me, and detained for ſe ght days; and then returngd, becauſe no 
perſon would claim a ſingle article. If the evidence this lady hawgiven is ſuffi- 
cient to convict me of the crime, it is in the power of any one to take away the 
life or liberty of any perſon whatzver. Such a crime a3 this could never happen , 


» ay ? 
* 
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| In fach x place, without ſome perfon being witneſs to it. The lady might have 
2 found a hand in her pocket, and her fear might make her believe the man had 
her purſe in his hand, as ſhe had taken it out; but the croud was ſo exceedingly 
great, that it was impoſſible to turn; the people were crying out they were ſdex- - 
ceedingly ſqueezed, and I hope it will have weight with the Gentlemen of che 
uryYs 
J 8 juſt now that it was ſo exceedingly crouded, that if ſuch a tranſ. 
action had happened, it was almoſt impoſſible to fix on the perſon. The lady (l 
do not mean to reflect upon her, but I am obliged to take hold of every tircum- 
ſtance in order to extricate myſelf) The lady is blind of one eye: this, I con- 
ceive, adds to the impoſſibility of fixing on the identity of a perſons. and I would 


beg leave to aſk the lady if ſhe is e with a Mr. Groves? 


— ——— — 


Dudman. Yes my lord. 1 en this letter from the 
priſoner. | 


Madam, | 
IT am happy to embrace the apportunity which preſents itſelf of addreſſing to 
you a few lines relative to a proſecution which you have lately commenced, I 
am convinced, Madam, that you are poſſeſſed of humanity, therefore hope that 
you will feel for my unhappy ſituation; deplorable as it is, vou have it in your 
power to extricate me from it, without ſuſtaining the ſmalleſt injury. 

IT be Grand Jury are to find the bill to-morrow at Guildhall, and it depends dn 
your evidence to have the bill found or rejected. What ſhall 1 ſay, or in what 
words ſhall I addreſs you, innocent or guilty ? I have ſuffered ſeverely—ſuffered 
more than you can think or ſuppoſe, My charaQter, if not totally loſt, is in- 
zured in the higheſt degreee.: my confinement, and the manner in which I have 
been expoſed, I ſhall not mention; though Lam certain they muſt have the 
greateſt weight iv a humane and feeling mind, and by ſuch would be confidered as 
a ſufficient puniſhment for a guilty perſon. May this conſi deration animate 
your heart, and induce you to put a ſtop to a proſecution, which cannot be attend- 
ed by any agrezable refleQion. Thaugh I have received every affurance of 
ſafety from thoſe who arg verſed in affairs of this nature, yet the thoughts of 
appearing in a Court of Juſtice, where the greateſt innocence is ſometimes inef... 
feQual, compels me to addreſs you in this manner; and to intrude upon a gen- 
tleman, whom 1 hear is acquainted with you, to deliver this letter, and to uſe 
his good offices, hoping they will be effectual. Convinced that you are ſuperior 
to. intereſt, or being made an inſtrument, and with the greateſt delle upon your 


feeling and ſenſibility, 
I rema n, 
With the greateſt reſpect, 
Your obe.ltent humble ſervant 
GEORGE BARRINGTON, 
Tothilfields Bridecvell. 5 © 


Guilty—ſcnton board the ballaſt lighters fr three years, 


en 

Barrington being now ſafely lodged on board the Hulk at 
Woolwieh, his aſſociate and friend, Miſs Weft, was compel- 
led to plan, and execute alone: not that ſhe found herſelf at 
any mighty loſs; but the forcible impreſſion made on her 
feelings by the loſs of ſo near a favourite, oppreſſed her ſpi- 
rits, and rendered dormant, for a thort time, that inherent 
vigour for active life, which ſhe had hitherto conſtantly diſ- 
played. To ſoothe the gloomy hours of captivity as much 
as poſſible, ſhe conſtantly ſent Mr. Barrington two guineas - 
per week, and paid him perſonal viſits as often as opportuni- 
ty would permit. In one of theſe excurſions, ſhe fell into 
the company of the celebrated David Brown Dignum, who 
then belonged to Mr. Campbell's academy ; and who hav- 
ing — of caſh, was ſelected as a proper object for the 
diſplay of this lady's talents ; and ſhe actually perpetrated the 
deed in the midſt of the feat of puniſhment, and congratulated 
herſelf not a little on the brilliancy of her ſucceſs. But 
Barrington, who always ſtrongly ſupported the common 
maxim, that there is honefly among thieves, compellen her to 
reſtore the plunder ; though much againſt her inclina- 
tion. 

This audacious woman was, in all, tried ſeven times at the 
Old Bailey; four of which ſhe was acquitted, and found 
guilty the other three. The laſt public offence ſhe commit- 
ted, was on the 14th of February, 1777, when ſhe robbed 
Gilbert Affleck, Eſq, of a watch, chain, and ſeals, value 81. 
and was detected in endeavouring to hand it to an aſſociate, 
diſguiſed with a black patch over his eyes. She was fountl. 
Guilty by the Jury, and ſentenced to three years impriſon- 
ment in Newgate, 

About the expiration of her time, ſhe caught the 
diſtemper; and died in a fortnight after her diſcharge had 
taken place - thus yielding up her laſt breath, in perfect con- 
formity with the infamous tenor of her life. 

Barrington was detected, in St. Paul's Cathedral, picking 
the pocket of Mrs. Montague of two guineas and ſeven 
ſhillings :- he was took to the Crown, in St. {Paul's Church 
Yard ; where, aſking leave of the conſtable that had him in 
cuſtody, to go into the 2 he got over the wall into Pa- 
ternoſter Row, and effected an eſcape. 


Barrington got into company with John Brown, Eſq. 
of Brandford, and while he was in cenverſation with him, 
picked his pocket of forty guineas, a gold watch, and ſeals: 
with this booty he made ſhift to live till he was apprehended 
for robbing Elizabeth Ironmonger, 


George 
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George Barrington was indicted for ſtealing a watch, a 
ſilk watch ſtring, a ſeal ſet in metal, the property of Eli- 
zabeth [ronmonger, privately from her perſon, March * 
15,1778. f re a e e ee er 

% 25 as the jury were charged with the priſoner, be ad- 

dreſſed the court as follows: AS J 44.6 44h 

Priſoner. My Lord, before I enter upon my tmal, I 1 
ſhall beg leave to inform your Lordſhip that ſeveral arti- 
cles, my property, are now in the hands of the conſtable. 
At my examination before the magiſtrate, who is | ſee © 
fitting upon the bench, when I requeſted they might be 
reſtored, he aſſured me that after they had been advertiſed 
a few days I thouldcertainly have them. 'I hey have been 
repeatedly advertiſed for theſe fix weeks paſt, and they 
are now detained. Your Lordſhip will, I hope, previous 
to my trial, order them to be returned; they are my own, 
property, and they cannot be produced as evidence againſt 
_ | . 

Court. If you are entitled to them, you will have them 
again. We muſt wait the event of this proſecution. | 

Priſoner. With your Lordſhip's permiſſion, and with 
all the reſpect and reverence due to a Court diſtinguiſhed. - 
for its juſtice and humanity, I will humbly beg leave to 
offer a few words which I truſt will deſerve the attention 
of my jury, [I believe it will be almoſt unneceffary to 
mention, what the news papers themfeives ſufficiently 
witneſ*, that every poſſible endeavour has been made uſe 
of, which the channel of a news paper can afford, to re- 
preſent me to the public ina moſt infamous point of 
view. The facts have been miſrepreſented and exaggera- 
ted, but I truſt that ſenſible and impartial minds, ſuch as 
J hope my jury are compoſed of, will not be influenced 
by news-paper invectives. They cannot but know that 
it is both cruel and unjuſt to form an opinion of a man 
by the character given him by mercenary hirelings ; they 
cannot be ignorant that news- papers in general are white 
and black and black and white. 


El:zabeth Ironm-nger ſworn. 


Elizabeth Ironmonger depoſed, that ſhe went to St. 
Pulchre's church to hear a charity Sermon, and miſled her 
watch. . 

Mr. Payne apprehended Barrington, and on RY 

| im, 


„ 


him, the watch dropped from his hair; there was alſo 
found upon him, another watch, 13 Guineas, and a ten 
pound note. 1 3 | 


Priſoners Defence, | eg 


I have no occaſion to mention that every poſſihle art has been made uſe of 
to draw me before the public eye. The daily papers bave been filled with pa- 
ragraphs againſt me; they have loaded me with a liberality bordering on pro- 
ſuſion, with the epithers of notorious, infamous, and abandoned; yet infamous 
and abandoned as they would have me appear, this is the ſecond time of m 
being tried in any court, while offenders more attrocious, that have viſited this 
and other bars often, have eſcaped without even theſe epithets ſo plentifully 
. caſt upon me. If hitherto I have unhappily fallen into the commiſſion of a 
crime, it is not to be infe red from thence that I am now Sung, or muſt al- 
ways beſo; and beg you te conſ der, gentlemen; if Ibave offended the laws 
I have likewiſe ſuffered the puniſhment they have inflicted, nor would they 
have been mitiga ed, if figns of reformation had not marked the unhappy ob- 
ject; good men will charitably ſuppoſe it to have been genuine; and notwith- 
ſtanding the preſent, charge alledged againſt me, it is very poſſible that it 
might have been entirely ſo; ſome I know have put the worſt conſtruction up- 
on it; yet ſurely it would be but confiſtent with their duty, as Chriſtians and 
feilow- creatures, to have refrained from infamouſly prejudging a trial. I 
flatter myſelf their deſigns will be fruſtrated ; nor would 1 think, even for a 
moment, that my life will be paragraphed away, or that my jury would caſt 
me before I came into court. I have been viſited fince I have been in co 
finement by a variety of perſons, ſome led through curiofity, others from f-el- 
| ing and compaſſion. I was informed that Payne the conſt. ble had boafted in his 
convivial hours that I could not fall into worſe hands (alluding to himſelf); 
| that he would certainly hang me, and boaGing his influence with the citizens 
Fr of London, You, gentlemen, are the beſt judges whether he has endeavour. 
ed to prejudice your minds againſt me. I am firmly perſuaded that there is 
not a man among you but what will lay his hand upon his heart, and ſay, he 
bis unprejudiced and uninfluenced. Gentlemen, I am convinced, from many 
, circum] ances, that this man would purſue me with the utmoſt rigour 3 howe- 
ver you-w1-l.be. guided with candor, and will determine agreeable to the lan- 
guage of your vath, according to the ey dence before you. 

My proſeſſ on of a ſurgeon occaſioned me a viſit on Sunday morning from a 
perſon then under my care. In the gourſe of our converſation he informed 
me that ſeveral eminent performers, and particularly two ladies, famed for 
their invfic:! {k-1], were that morning to perform at St. Sepulchre's church, 
fc the beneſt of the tiumane 5: ciety. As Thad trom my infzncy a taſte for 
inaul.ck, I went thither; 1 tourd th- church fo full that I could not get a ſear, 
in le- ving the church I found the article in the ind ctment. a metal watch; I 
pu: it in my pocket, intending to atvertiſe it. I then left the church; I had 
ſcarce reached Snew Hill, when two men, who were behind we. and might 
have ſeen me pick up the article, inſiſted upon my accompanying them to the 
Watch-houic ; a ſearch enſued z Payre took my gold watch, and left the other; 
he allo took ftom me a bank note, made payable to myſelf. I reflect; d that 

how innoceutly iocver I might have cbtained the article in queſtion, that yet ic 

might caſe ſome cenſute, and no man would wonder, confidering the unhappy 
A predicament I fog! in, thet 1 ſhouid conceal it as much as poſſib e. I did not 
put it into my h ir, as has been infinuated, While he left me there, I refiected 
45 I have td ;our Lordſhip. Payne came up in a ſhort {pace of time, and 
br ought aperſon who profeſſed loſing a confiderable number of articles; I was 
9 ſear hed af.cib, and then the watch and purſe were taken ; I was that evening 
_ committed 
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commithted to the Compter; the next morning I was brought before a magis- 
tr te, w ere a lady depoſed hat the watch I had foun? was her property; he 
evi.ence was in effect the ſome which ſhe has now given; I therefore think it 

unneceſſary to anim:dvert upon it, but beg to make a remark ot tub upon ther 
conſiſtency of the evidence. 

Payne . that he fc und upen me the watch in queſtion ; ſo far he js 
right 3 but the other circumfiances he has r: lated flow from a black and crue} 
imagination: he thinks that the reputation of the Little Engliſh Carpenter, ag 
he is pleaſed to ſtile himſelf wilt not be complete, without he follows it. with 
my conviction. His frequent appearance upon theſe occahons will not, I 
hope, entitle him to any degree of credit. Loſt to every juſt and tender fe el. 
ing, deſtitute of any means of ſenfbility, and deftirute of any knowledge gf 
the nature and the. conſequence of an oath ; he kiſſes the book with as much 
apsthy end unconcern as he would do any indiffetent thing -whatſcever. Little 
credit will be paid to a man noticed as a common informer : ſwearing has for 
many years beer his practice and profeſſion; but of theſe matters you, gen 
tlemen, ere certzin]; the Left judges, d 

My Jury, I doubt not. will keep in m'nd that maxim of the Engliſh law, 
whoſe humanity would ſpare the lives of ten guilty perſans, rather than run 
the riſk that one innocent man ſhould ſuffer : our laws permit a man to avail 
himſelf of à good: character, but will not let him ſuffer by a bad one. | 

If 1 have ſaid any thing improper, my ſituation, I hope, will pl-ad my ex- 
euſe. I have not falſely nor maliciouſiy endeaveured to depreciate the cha- 
rater of any man: I have confined myſelf to à notor ous truth: I ſhall. de- 
ſiſt tre ſpaſſing any longer upon the patiance of your. Lordſhip and the Jury, 
with a fncere hope that prejudice will be entirely laid afide, and that I ſhall 
enjoy the benefit of a candid, cool, and deliberate judgement. 


Guilty of fieling the watch, but not guil'y of Riealing it privately from 
the perſon. 25 YEP: 1 


is Priſoner. My Lord, permit me, beſore I leave this place, humbly to appeal 
{| : to the feelings and human ty of your Lorrſhip; after conviQiun-it is not my 
ik intention to arra'gn the juſtice and impartiality of the Jury; but, my Lord, 
if I am a young man, there was a time when I had as little reaſon to expe tbe 
if diftreſs and miſery that I row ſuffer as any man's ſon in this place: nor need 
| I to inform your Lordſhip that mercy has always heen confidered as the dar- 
15 ling attribute of Heaven, Lam a young man, I am by profeſſion a ſurgeon, 
f let me be permitted to enter into his majeſty's ſervice, and I will endeavour to 
f diſcharge my truſt with aſſiauity and attention: if that favour cannot be grau- 
ted, let me be baniſhed his majeſty s dominioss during my life. 
Gentlemen f the Jury, I hope you will ſecond my petition, and may your 
chi:dren and children's children, never experience the miſz1y 1 now ſuffer, 
| Court. You very well know where to make y-ur applica-ion for a mitigation 
; . of your ſentence, if you think the circum4ances will deſerve it. 
i Priſoner. I humbly vequeſt thit what triffing property has been taken from 
| me may be reſtored to me: I had not the opportuni y of enjoying the bene- 
| fit of an act by which a perſon is en-b'-d to:difpole ef his property previous 
to his trial, I hope that i be no imped ment to my having t. 
5 Milliam Payne. I delivered all the money a d the ban« vote to him in 
Newgate ; | 
Court. Your property, now you a'e convicted, is no longer your own, but be- 
longs to the king, ihe King has granted it to the City of London, and therefore 
| the city and the ſher ff are the perſons for you to apply to. 
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He was ſent on board the ballaſt lighter for five years, 
where he remained near four, and then obtained a pardon 
on condition of tranſporting himſelf out of the kingdom 


of Great Britain and Ireland : but in a ſhort time after his 


leaving Woolwich, he was taken up for not fulfilling the: 
condition of his-Majeſty's pardon. * ' | 

On January '20, 1783, he was put to the Bar, being 
charged on oath of James Boyick, for not fuifilling the 
conditions of his Majeſty's pardon, granted to him on the 
20th of April 1782, when he addreſſed the Courtto the 


following purport, 


My Lord, I truſt your Lordſhip will bear with me a few minutes. I was 


ſentenced ts five years bard labour on the Thames. The ſentence Tov} 
believe a very rare and ſevere one; after Fur years was paſt, colds that I ha 
repearediy caught had ulcerated my lungs, ang labour o ten exceeding m 
fircarth by day, and putriſied air by nige, had greatly r-duced, and waſt: 
my frame: the ſergeons finding that he usual medicines were not ſufficient, 
a plied to the ſuperintendant. and obtained a milx and vegetable diet foi me z 
this was a r-gimen never allowed there, but hike extreme vnCtion to thoſe 


that were at the point of death: growing worſe and worſe, I petition:zd for a 


renuſnon of my ſentence : In conteguence of this I was ſhortly after freely 
liberated ; and whatever reports may have been prupagatcd to my diſadvantage, 
I have done nothing ſftac= that day, that a man need. be aihamed of; but, 


my Lord, I have learned that a man whoſ+ charatter has once been blemiſned 
will always be ſuſpetted; i was merely for a name -apprehended, and ſome 


time afterwards T undertood that detainers wers lodged again me ſor not 
fulfilling the conditions of my pardon z I will appeal to the court, whether 
ir was not contrary to every principle of juttice, equity, ant law, when a very 
ſevere ſentence was near expiredy to ſaddle me with the congirion of being 
tranſported for ever; of being a Fugitrve for ever from my native country, 
which would of itſelf have been confidered as a very ſevere ſentence. My 
Lore, knowing that I bed aſſerted notbiſ g but fats, 1 ſubpened Mr. Camp- 
bell, and the ſurgecns attending the hulks; the ſurgeons were to ſpeak to the 
ſtate of my health that 1 was in a deep dee ine, nd Mr. Campbell, that he 
might ſpeak to my b-haviour- My Lord, no men why has any thing to 
fear will ſubpena his pr ſecutor, and Mr. Campbell was mine; for theſe 
reaſons my Lord, I humbly truſt that ncither prejudices, nor falſehood, nor 
plaufible pretenccs, nor urcharitavle reports, will deprive me of that candor 
and juſtice, which ſocminevily diſtinguiſh your Lordſhip: I truſt you will 
confider my long ſufferings 3 I truft you will conſider my behaviour, and the 
ſtate I now am in, labourt! g under a nervous fever and ſhortneſs of breath. 
Court. In point of law, E can do lit le more than explain to you the ſitua- 
tion in which you now {and : upon what grounds his Majeſty thought fit to 
grant you that pardo at all or grenting it to annex the concitzons, it is not 
my buſineſs to enquire; no doubt his Majeſty was actuated by his uſual wiſe 
dom and goodnels 3 prob bly it was thonght from the off nces of which you 
had before been convicted, that you were au unſafe perſon to be truſted at large 
within this kingdom, where you might have formed bad connections, and 
that it was bettet for yourſelf and the publick, that you jhould leave it, but 
whatever the motives were, his Majeſty's pardon now appears, that pardon is 
the only excuſe that you can have tor not being at this moment on board the 
hulks, to which you were ſentenced z the conſequence of your being any 
where elſe but there would be, that this court would be bound by act of par- 
D liament 
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Viament, and have no diſcretionary power to ſentence you to be ſent back for 
double the term; you have ſaid much of the ſeverity of tranſporting youre 
ſelf out of this kingdom, and not returning during your life; but you ſhould 
obſerve, that the ſentence of baniſhment, which is the condition of that par- 
don, of ſimple baniſhment, i a much milder ſentence than tranſportation z 
becauſe hy trat ſportation the place of deſtination is fixed! and the ſubject has 
not a right to go to any other part of the world; nor o hat part of the world 
of bis own I berty; but his perſon is transferred in a ſt te of ſervitude and 
ſlavery during that term; and the prope'ty of his ſervice and labour is 
aſſigned to the perſons whe contract with the court: not ſo with the con- 
dition to remove yourſelf from that ſociety, which you have ſo grieveully 
oftend:d, and not to return to it again: but whatexer might be the motives 
of his Majc y, a pardon is produced as the reaſon of your being at large; 
by the con-ition of which, you were to leave the kingdom within ten days, 
and nexer to return; theſe ten days aie expired, and you are in this king- 
dom; you have therefo:e broken that condition; it does not follow from 
any ſentence of the court, but it follows from the act and operation of the 
law ietz which ss that if the condition of his Majeſty” pardon fis broken, 
the perſon tz whom that pardon is granted, remains in the fame ſituation 
that he would have been if that pardon. had not been granted; that I con- 
ceive to be the clear law: the oniy enquiry that the court can make, is, what 
ſſtuation you were in at the time of his Majef:y's pardon t ju that fituation 
you are now 3 i: is a ſi uation of having a certain time to ſexve on board the 
lighters 3 if your ill health is ſuch now, as to render it dangerous for you to 
ſerve the time, that will be a reaog for your being Cetained, till yon can be 
with ſafety removed: or it may be a ground for a further extenfion of his 
Majeity's mercy : but at preſent the conſequence of the law muſt follow; 
which conſerucnce is, that you remain in the ſame ſituation that you were 
in at the time of his Majefly's pardon : having then a term to ſerve on boared 
the lighter : that erm you have to remain there: and you muſt now be d: 
tained in cuſtody for that purpoſe : and remanded under your former fen- 
tence, | | ops a ea 

Priſoner. My Lord, my diſeaſe 15 of ſuch a nature, it is not in the power 
of medicine to relieve me if I go down to that place: aud certain death 
muſt be the reſult. | | 

Court. It will be ſome ſhort time before you can at any rate be removed: 
if you are in a (tate that renders that removal unſafe, you will not be removed, 
but you mult repreſent your ſituation to his Majeſty, for the power reſts 
with the King alone, | * 


Being now once more ſentenced to his former igno- 
miny, he had time to reflect on his imprudence of con- 
duct, and he appears to have had a ſenſe of his error, 
and a reſolution, ii he ſhould obtain a ſecond pardon, 
to reform. Under ſuch impreſſions, he appears to have 
written the two following letters; to the firſt of which 
dated Juſtitia Hulk, Jan. 4, 1781, an anſwer was tranſ- 
mitted, which does not make its appearance, and in re- 
turn to that'the ſecond letter, dated Feb. 16, 1781, was 
alſo written, to which no anſwer appears to have been 
ſent. Theſe two letters were directed to a very worthy 


and 


f 3 


1 


and well known clergyman of the church of England, 
and are as follow, | | 
| Juſticia Hulk, Jan. 4, 1781. 
Rev. SIR, 1 ä 

THOUGH a ſtranger to your perſon, I am acquainted with the virtues 
which adorn your chatacter. You have been repreſented to me as a gentleman 
aſſidious in the performance' of all the duties preſcribed by your holy office, and 
poſſefling a heart teeming with philanthropy and benevolence, even to the means 
eſt and moſt abject of your fellow creatures. 

From thence 1 am led to hope, that the freedom I uſe in addreſſing you on 
this occaſion, will readily meet with your pardon ; and Lam the more en- 
couraged to hope this, as it is not to ſolicit for myſelf, but merely to pity an 
uufortunate young man, who has often ſpoke of you in the higheſt terms of 
reſpect, gratitede.and veneration, Undoubtedly, Kev. Sir, you will be ſenſi- 
bly affected at knowing, that he lies now almoſt at the point of death. For- 
titade is not the lot of quankind : Heaven, for its own wiſe purpoſes, has been 
partial in the diftribution of that, as of its other favours. Feeling reflections 
upon paſt and prelent circumſtances have, I apprehend, induced a depreſſion of 
ſpirits from whence his diſorder has originated. In conſequence of his illneſs 
he has been removed from the Hulk, he belonged to, to that which is called 
the Hoſpital : and, if we may be allowed to judge from ap; earances, nothing 
but change of air, or the immediate ipterpoſit / on of Providence, can produce a 
reſtoration of health. I have frequently, n the hours of converſation, heard 
him mention that, under God, you had been the means of preſerving him 
from an ignominious, death; and that, ftranger as he was in this kingdom, 
without a relation or native friend to aſſiſt him, your goodneſs was ſtill the 
only ſource of his hope, as he muſt inevitably fink under the preſſure of his 
heavy ſentence, at he did not again find in you a mediator and a deliverer. As 
you haye been pleaſed, Reverend Sir, to promiſe that you would take an op- 
portunity of inte ceding far him with Earl Mansfield, in order to obtain a mi- 
tigation of his ſentence ; and as he himſelt is incapable of writing to inform 
you of his preſent deplorable ſtate, I have voluntarily preſumed to do it, that 
your humane endeavours may be accelerated—that they may not be exerted 
too late. Perhaps, Reyexeno: Sir, it may not be convenient for you to be an 
eye witneſs to the ſtate he is in: but I rruſt you will have the goodneſs to act 
in ſuch a manner, as to let him perceive that you who are his principal de- 
pendance, under God, have not entirely forgot him, If any thing in this 
world can afford the unhappy young man any conſolation, and enable him to 
ſtruggle with the malady which conſumes him, that I am convinced will. 

I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 
Reverend Sir, 
Your moſt aumble | | 
And moſt obedient Servant, 


(Signed) 
GEORGE BARRINGTON, 


February 16, 1781. 
s 1 R, ality 


STRANGE as it may appear to you, yet it is very true that I had not the 
honour of receiving your letter, though dated the 13th ult. till to-day, the 
delay I have experienced in this inſtance, however diſagreeable, being not 
thing uncommon, but one of the numerous -train of unhappy circumſtances 
to which paſt misconduct has ſubjected me, in common with many other un- 
fortunates, by bringing us to this place of diſtreſs and ſorrow, N 


As ſome priſoners were lately bronght down here from, I _—_— 
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Rev. Sir, you are apprized by this time, that —— is no longer in a ca- 
pacity to derive any benefit ſrom your humane endeavours. . Cd having 
been pleaſed to call him away from his miſery the 15th ult,” but as IT have 
every reaſon to hope that he was not remiſs in preparing for the awful change 
he had reaſon to expect, I know not whether moſt to tejoice or mourn, to 
envy or pity him on the occaſion, With regard, Revefend Sir, to myſelf, 
I truſt that the proper feelings are awakened in, my breaſt, indeed, I reflect, 
with much ſhame, that chey have lain dormant fo long, but T hope it will ap- 
pear that they are not entirely obliterated, I view with the deepeſt compune- 
tion the errors of my paſt life: errors which have drawn uren me the ciſ- 
pleaſure of God, and the diſpleafure of good men; blaſted me in fame and 
fortune, and plunged me into inexpreſſible miſery without” leaving me a 
fingle advantage in return. Painful as theſe reflections are, I endeavour to 
keep deſpondency at a di ance; reſolved patiently to abide the determinaticn - 
of that Supreme Being, who has merct'ully preſerved my lite even amidſt the 
greateſt dangers, and who, it it is thy pleature that I ſhould return again to 
the valuable part of ſociety, will, T\ruft, endve me with fortitude ſufficient 
to act in every ſituation as a worthy member of it. I cannot ſufffciently 
thank you for your excellent advice and charitable wiſhes 3 they will not, I 


hope be thrown away upon me, but that my tuture conduct will ſtrongly de- 


monſtrate my gratitude to God by feal reformation. Permit me, in return, 
to preſent my humble but fervent wiſhes, thar'your proſperity thay be equal to 
your merit, few, I be. ieve, would ** be happier. 

am 

With phfound reſpect, 
Reverend Sir, g 

Tour unt ortunate, but moſt humble, 

And obedient ſerv ant, 


signed Hog ne 

OM: : GEORGE BARRINGTON. 

_ He was confined the remainder of his time in New- 

he. .- 

On Wedneſday February 28, 1794. George Barrington 
was indicted for Redling one ſilk purſe; ten guineas, and a 
half guinea, . the property of Sir Godfrey Webtter, Bart. 
privily from his perſon Sir Godfrey ſaid, that on vatur- 
day Jan. 31, about half after ten o clok, ſoon after the 
opera was over, I was attempting to get into the tea 
room, but there was ſuch a prodigiou number of people, 
and the room was ſo crouded, | could not get in without 
great inconvenience; I leaned againſt the door way; I 
had a new gold watch chain, which had caught on a la- 
dy's clothes, and I took it in my hand to put it in my 
fob, in doing which, I felt a filk purſe in my pocket, 
which contained a fifty guinea note of Hamerſley's and 
ten guineas and a half; a part of my hand refted lightly 
on this purſe, and barely touched it ; I felt in half a mi- 
nute a perſon lean'againſt my right ſhoulder, which was 
next the paſſage ; that was the priſoner ; I looked him 
ſteadily in the face, and while I was fo doing I felt a gen- 
| tle 
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tle pulſation juſt above my right cuff; I thonght it was 
ſingular that any body could be ſo cold to tremble at the 
opera; in a very few ſeconds after. I perceived my purſe 
was gone; my Lord Weiimorland was Hand ing by me, 
and | told him I was robbed ; that perſon that leaned 
againſt me had walked away. 

Court. Did not you perceive your purſe go out of our 

ocket ? No | didnot. | 

What was there in your purſe ? —There was a fifty gui- 
nea note of Hamerſle y's, payable at ſight, and ten guineas 
and a half in gold; from feeling the purſe in my pocket 
a very few ſeconds before that perſon leaned againſt me, 
and miſſing it a very f-w ſeconds a'ter he walked away 
from me, and before he got out of my tight, - was tho- 
roughly convinced he was the perſon that took it; had I 
known his name and his former character I ſhou.d with- 
out the leaſt heſitation have ſeized him on the ſpot, but 
his dreſs and lris appearance put him externally ſo much 
above committing a crime of hat fort, and not w:ſhing 
to make a riot and buſtle in a publics place, reſolved 
not to diſturb the ſociety at that inſtant but to follow 
him; I followed him for ſome time, I had him appre- 
hended, but nothing was found on him. = ©, 


 PRISONER's DEFENCE. 


May it plaſe your Lordſhip, and you gentlemen of the Jury : Ihad an op- 
portunity to ſee the opera on this Saturgay night, rhroug': the m ans of a per- 
former bs!onging to the houſe, who recerved from me at the ſame time ſurgical 
aſhtance ; when the opera was ove”, I had proceeded as far in mv wiy home 
as theoutward door, and I found the foot-way to the right and left fo taken up 
with chairs, chairmen, and link- boys, that it apps edo me the bei? way to 
go ifraic acroſs if I could; I has another reaion for this choice; I hay ap- 
pointed to meet an acqua:ntanc: at the Orange Uoffer-houi?, it v as a fine moon 
light night, a very ſevere froſt, and the gon in tie midd!: of the ft cet as 
dry, or drier than on the foot paveme t; 1 had got abou! half ay acroſs the 
ſtreet, when one of the meny carriages which are afſemvle.. there on ſuch oc- 
caſions, driving very hard, obliged me to uſe my en:exvours to v id the dane 
ger of being run over, I proceeded ſome little way down the Ha market, 
within about one hundred yards of the Orange coffee- houſ, when 2ir-Gor frey 
laid hold of me, I had never ſeen him befure, and he charged m with having 
his purſe; I did not make any refiftance, or ende«vour to avoid giv ng every 

tis/a&tion in my power, 1 adviſed him to yo into the c ffee-houſe, a dT hope 
I thall not offend in informing the Court that he ſwore 1 « mott olent man- 
ner that he W uld not be convinced; if I do ot mi sake, hem ed his Heart 
and his blood, ang expreflions of that kind, that he weuld not be c-avinced 
I'was brought to the watch-houſe immediately, and when I was there previ- 
ous to my being ſearched, I told him ne was miſtaken he told me he ſ.ſpeRted 
me, and if he was miſtaken he wou d give me every ſatisfaction, he would 
fight me or any thing elſe ; I was ſearched as you have heard, and neitter his 


property 


— 
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property, nor the property of any other perſon was found in my poicii.ng 
you obſerve gentlemen, the proſ cutor has nor (aid that I ran till IT reached the 
outward dont ; he has ſaid, that aſter he mifſed his purſe, he followed ine fieſt 
in the inner lobby, then into the outward lobby, from ghence down the large 
pair of ſtone ſtairs, and then through a la: ge Stour tall; he followed fo Clo e that 
he heard, or fancied he heard me ſay ſomething 2bour'd coach or ſervants,! vx+. 
preflions which might have been made uſ- of by fome gentle men tyat was 
there, and miſtavenly attributed to me: You will perceive, Gentleman, that 
in all this t me of his following me, he did not accuſe or inole, though it 

is evident, and I hope will appear to you evident, that he might have done 

it ten times over; I do not know whether you have been able to perceive the 
temper and diſpoſit on of the proſecutor; but this is certain, that he is fiery 
hot, and of that I ccule give many convincing proofs ; yu will te the bet 
judge, » hether if his ſuſpiciens were well grounded, he wo. 1d not have charged 
me on the ſpot, and taken me into cuſte dy; as to my running, I hype it may be 
account:d tor, the coldneſs of the night, or a deſire of being home fy men 
may 4aduce a perſon to make more than ordinary ſpeed : This is my caſe, and 
I moſt humbly hope that the court will h-ar me wi h patie ce: it is not my 
intereſt or my inclination to offend any perſon in this honour-ble Court, aud 
if I ſhould happen to let drop any expreſſion which may not be tr aly properge 
I truſt it wul not be conſtrued into an offence, but thst it will” be imputed to 

ariſe from that anxiety ard geſire of vindication, which every man in my un- 
happy ftuation muſt naturally feel. Gentlemen of the (Ju: y4 if you were 10 
| be aſked whether any rumour or report to my diſadvantage hd re-ched your | 
ears, unconnected with the preſent, you would perhaps ſay yes; if vou were 
aſked again, wie her you would ſuffer yourſelves to be influenced in the ſmal- 
leit degree by ſuch a rumour or report, I am ſvie you would with one voice 
cry God forbid ! I truſt therefote, Gentlemen, that no infinvations, or rumour, 
or ſuggeſtions, from what channel ſoever you may have teceived them, will 
induce you to deprive me of life, or to condemn me without clear and ſub- 
ſtantial proof; but as prejudice from ſuch reports, will ſome;imes;penerrate, ir- 

to the minds of the beſt «nd wiſeſt, and make an impreſſion before they \them- Ms. 


1 
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ſelves are aware, of it, you will do well, Gentlemen, and I'moft 'humbly* and 


moſt heartily and earneſtly beg of you, before you determine your verdidt on 
this occaſion, to aſk yourſelves one qdeſtion ; would you on the evidence you 
have now heard, condemn any other perſon of whom you had never heard 
any thing before the preſent time? Gentlemen, my lite is in your hands, 
and I do not addreſs myſelf to your feelings, but to your candour and im- 
partiality. | | . 
| NOT GUILTY, 


On Wedneſday April 7, 1785, George Barrington was 
indicted for ſtealing on the 20th of February laſt, one 
watch, with the caſe made of gold, value 51. one watch 
chain, value 10s. two ſtone ſeals ſet in gold, value 20s. 
the property of John Bagſhaw, Efſq.—who depoſed— 
On the 26th of February laſt I went to Drury-lane The- 
atre, in company with another young gentleman ; we 
were under the neceſſity of ſtopping a few minutes till 
ſeveral perſons that were before had gained admittance: 
at this time there might be perhaps fix, ſeven, or eight 
perſons who each entered the pit paſſage, pretty near the 

| Fr Oh fame 
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ſame time that we did, oe immediately after ; I ſpeak of 
them that were behind us; while we were waiting for 
thoſe that were before us to gain admittance, I fancied I 
felt ſomebody at my breeches pocket, I immediately put 
my hand to. my breeches pocket, and I found my watch 
was taken; on turning my head, the priſoner at the bar, 
whom the moment before I loſt my watch, I had parti- 
cuiarly taken notice of, as ſtanding on the right fide of 
me, rather a little bohind me, not immediately in a line, 
was then ſtanding with his back to me, endeavouring to 
make his way out through the perſons that were collected 


together; | immediately followed him; as ſoon as we 


had cleared the perſons who were behind us, excepting 
one perſon who ſtood by himſelf, and at about the dif- 
tance of two or three yards from any body elſe; | imme- 
diately laid hold of him, and faid, Sir, you have got 
my watch,; his anſwer was, have 1, Sir, got your watch ? 
] replied that he had; he smmediately endeavoured to get 
away from me, at the ſame time holding out his hand as 
with an intentioh of offering fomething to that perſon 
who was at a very ſmall diſtance from him, cloſe by him 
almoſt at the time, but at the diſtance of two or three 
yards from any of the perſons who were going into the 
pit; at this mom-nt | heard ſomething fall to the groung, 
and the breaking of glaſs; I immedſately put my right 
hand to the ground, picked np my watch, and put it 
into my breeches pocket.“ 


PRISONER's DEFENCE. 


May it pleaſe your Lordſbip and you Gentlemen of the Jury. 

With humble ſubmiſſion I entreat your candid attention, and I truſt the 
ears and hearts of all in in this Honocrable Court will be as open and reaay 
to receive impreffions in my favour, as they may be to admit thoſe of a con- 
trary nature. The evening in which this matter is ſtated to have happened I 
went to fee the play, it was Macbeth, the houſe was filled early, and hearing 
it mentioned that there was no more room at that fide, I was going to another 
part of the houſe, when TI was accoſted by the proſecutor, who ſaid, Sir, ysu 
bave got my watch, I told him I had not, and that he ſhould be ſatisſied of ic 
m any manner he choſe. There were ſeveeal perſons preſent at the time, An 
altercation took place, during which a by-flander cried out, There is a watch 
en the ground. This was at ſome yards diſtance from him, The proſecutor 
ran, but whether he ſtooped himſelf, or it was given him by a by-ſtander, I 
cannot ſay ; but he took it, and declared it to be his. It has been ſtated. 
that when he accuſed me, I extende4 my hand, as if I was offering ſomething 
to ſame perſon 3 whether I did or not I cannot tafte upon me to ſay; but I 
truſt tha: it will not be confidreed as an unnatural poſition for any perſon ſo 
accuſed, to extend his arm or hand. Perhaps it will be more reaſonable to 
imagine, that an endeavour would be made to conceal them, if the accuſation 
kad been juſt ; and I truſt, Gentlemen of the Jury, that it will be worthy 
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your moſt ſerious conſideration, that while this circumſtance is mentioned in 
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order to c una, the proſecutor has acknowledged, at the ſame:tune, that 
he faw. nothing in my hand, ſaw me drop nothing, or give any thing to any 
perſon tors Th It bas been ſtated, that during tho altercatiou be recrixed 
ſome violent treatment, and though be has icknow! e np did nut rogee 


from me, yet an endeavour has been made to torn it xo ade lbtage e. 
moſt humbly . beg leave to obſerve, that in cbnſequenee bf The alarm . 
came, and bearing ſuch a charge made, and ſeeing two people diſmuting, bath 
decently dreſſed, and mich alike iu height, and dot immediat ly knowing 
which was the accuſed perſon, ſome, more violent than the re > might have. 
laid hold of bim, as the others did of me, until they were Talisfied which Was 
the accuſer. This I humbly conceive, and this alone, gave riſe to the vio- 
lence complained of; 5 and though it has been laboured to impreſs the Court, 
with-an idea that it proceeded from accomplices, yet I humbly, hope, that 
where there are no ſolid proofs to eſtabliſh fuch an idea, it will not be re. 
ceived; 15 and therefore that in this, as well as in every pther circ umſtqgce of 
ſormiſe br chojecture, it will be deemed, as juſt and chargably.ts. rate oor. 2 
to ſuppoſe agu the priſoner 3 and I truit too, that th Juſtice and hu 1 4 
wa 
will be” Toflered ro ſupply the place of ear Cc N 09 
thoſe tkat- have estas on tht occaton ate hat K In Nee = 
pref; vmption in me to ſay ; I humbly hype they are bat 1 2 
Gentteinen of the Jury, with Ain, e. 2 
70 


unfortunate enough to have ablemiſhed cbaraQer glb all be tei 
for offences w: ich others have committed, on hat /a. Mie, Fe 


ment to ano her ſubject, which, thoug h it has not 99 
an) connection with the evidence 17 Withbut SO 

deciding my fate, It has been my?misforrine — — & 
21} natur-d rep. xt, and from wanton iovgotigng at //a e 


truly ſay, that ! nad been, y uſigg my bg endeayou 455 


inſtead of reproach; and (odd tho have had it 
convincing proofs of this to che K. bn from a” gen 
ment I have been for ome tin e, but who is . 


me, I thought to have requeſted of the Court, to ol- * 
e but being told that the abſence of- vi S h 3 , 
er, was not in general deemed ſufficiently materiab to hefer x trial;” 4 
have omitted troubl ng them with the. application. And although, under 
theſe circumſtances of imprifonment and an impending trial, yet they have 
not ſecured me from the effects of ineonſiderate wantonneſs. Circumftances 
have been related of me which never happened, and others have been cruelly 
exaggerated. I do not ſay this in order to excite your compaſſion, but to als 
Jay inflammation. Gentlemen, prejudice fees through a glaſs, which makes 
things appear quite different Fad what they really are; you beſt know, Gen- 
tlemen, whether, in conſequence of any thing of that kind, your minds may 
have contracted a bias unfavourable to me. 16 upon reflection, you think 
that they have, l am ſure you will carefully examine your breafts ; and if, 
upon a cool and impartial confderation of the evidence alone, 145 u think or 
doubt, that it is not o that perfect and ſubſtantial nature, which ſhovld in- 
duce you to find a verdict againſt any orber perſon, I am ſpre yorr will net 
againſt me, ſince you muſt be fully ſenſible, that in ſuch. a caſeiit. wang, Ls | 
conviction from rejudice, and not from evidence. But, Gentlemen, I 12 
an implicit co — in your goodneſe; and I truſt you will not on on! 
afide all paſſon and prejudice yourſelves, but that you will be pj 
make a Andid allowance for the effects of it in others; and thai you. go 5 
proceed ith that cautions and tender regard, which goed men fee! when the. of 
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fate of a fellow-crearure is depending, and which will inſure f tisfaCtion o 


your minds, when words cannot be Tecalledy and: when the power of prejus -* 
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We hear no more of our hero's fame, till the Pyth of 
detected in picking the pocket of Mr. Le Meſuriet 
of a watch at Druty-Lane theatre. Not being ſkilful of 
happy enough to conjure the booty unperceived into his p {- 


January 1587 ; on the evening of which day he was wifhr- 
natch . Le Me + 


taken to, the Brown Bear in Bow-ſtreet; where, for his 
effectual ſecurity, an officer of juſtice, named Blandy, was 


directed to keep watch during the night. But, ſome how or 


other—owing, probably to the powerful influence of gold— 


Barrington was not to be found the next morhitig. no. 


body would give the priſoner credit for ſo great a F 
eneralſhip as this eſcape indicated, ſuſpicion fell 
landy, and he was in conſequence tried on the charge of 
having favoured the eſcape, and found guilty.  _ 
After this vety pfecipitate. elopement, Mr. Barrington 
made the tour of Edinburgh; but, before he had an oppor- 
tunity of trying any of his profeſſional experiments, he was 
recognized. by 
his arrival known as that of a diſtinguiſhed perſon for the 
benefir'of bis health, he found it neceſſary to leave this city, 
and that td with us litde ceremony as he entered it. | 


From hemd he repaired to Glaſgow ; where he engaged | 


himſelf as a Sotnedian 3 and, it is ſaid, ſhone to great advan- 
fagein the Begpar*s Opera. But his ſucceſs in this line did 
not cure his propenſity for another of /z{s repute, being 
detected in robbing the wardrobe of all its moſt valuable 
contents. This wntimely diſcovery obliged him to /heer off; 
but not till he had gained the affections of Miſs H, the 
Juliet of the company, who kindly conſented to accompany 
him, and to ſhare his future fortune. Nee 
Leith Races being about to commence, our Hero ven- 


tured once more into Edinburgh; and was preſent at the 


races, where he unmoleſtedly picked the pocket of Mr. 
Campbell of a gold watch and twenty guineas. This affair, 


however, occaſioning ſome noiſe, he thought proper to take 


his final leave of a place, where buſineſs was ſo extremely 


precarious. He did not imagine it adviſeable to take his 


fair companion with him in this expedition; and it 'is ſuſ- 
pected that virtue was not the only valuable of which this 
lady was robbed—ſhe being heard to repeat, frequently, theſe 
words with much emotion, the celebrated paſſage in Othello, 
« He that ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh,” & c. 3 

| E Barringto 
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effian, he was apprehended on the ſpot, and immediately 


upon 


Sir Henry D—s, who very properly making 
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ft Bartington, on his return, ſtopped. at, Carhiſſe, where he 
1 luckily met with Jack Brown, one of his on acquaintances; 
11 who kept an E. O. table. A firm of partnerſhip was in 
0 ſtantly formed, which, during the races at that city, proved 
tt highly productive. Encouraged by this firſt trial, they re- 
1 pairedto Derby races; and erected their table for the aceom- 
il modation of gentlemen ſportſmen; one of whom, Mr. 
it H—d—n, of Derby, having won upwards of ſeventy pounds 
| i —much againſt the inclination of our hero and his coadju- 
. tor Barrington had recourſe to the more vulgar part of 


his profeſſion; and as this gentleman was proceeding down 
the ſtairs with his booty, he followed him, and ingeniguſſy 
contrived to transfer the property io himſelf. Mr. bla-d+40 
almoſt inſtantly miſſed his eaſi; and ſeizing the cat of 
the firſt perſon within his graſp, he cried out tor affiſtance ; 
but, ere that affiſtance arrived, the gentleman foundthim- 
ſelf in poſſeſſion of nothing but a coa: ; "Which, however o 

| examination, proved to that worn by Barrington, wh 10 0 
{'F enough determined to loſe it to ſave. himſelf. Confuſion and 
1 uproar immediately commenced; and while every Ole dat. 
tention was directed to the recovery of Mr. H\'s"Teventy 
pounds, Brown determined to acquit himſelf ima manner 
which ſhould ſecure the hearty approbation of his fapacious 
partner: he fixed his. eyes therefore on the maney Which K. 
1 mained on the table: and contriving accidentaly to extin- 
na aiuiſh all the lights, took the“ golden glorious opportunity?” 
5 of ſweeping the whole into his pockets. In ng: 
ſecond piece of villiany, the company broke the E. O. table 


\ 9 . . . "> 7 , 
a1 | with every mark of indignation and contempt: not once 
1 conceiving that themſelves, who were in the i act of 
Ii robbing each other, had in ſome ſort merited the treatment 


with which they had been complimented, | 
Barrington, by no means diſheartened at the crte/?rephe of 
his gaming table, proceeded to Vork; where, at the Muſic 
1 Meeting of that city, he contrived to procure enough for 
'F travelling expences ; ſuch as a few watches and bout eighty 
| guineas | From thence, he repaired to Newcaſlje ; Where, 


11 being at the Theatre one evenirg, a watch was miſſed by a 
4 gentleman in the boxes; Barrington, though, having every 
1 appearance of the man of quality, was ſuſpected and ſoon e- 
| | *enred. But, in the courſe of his rout to 4 place of conhne- 
(i -Fent, he dropped bis b5oty in the freer, where it was found 
N -tbs next morning. The evidence, therefore, before the Jul, 
If / MR, 6 NES E259 tice 
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becauſe he apprars 15!have 


1 

tice amounting to nothing deciſive, he was on the point of 
being liberate hen à Mr. Burton, of Oxford-ſtreet;/Lon- 
don, (who'|was' on *a' viſit"at the magiſtrate's) entered the 
room, and, recognizing the . perſon of Barrington, informed 
his friend of the fobbery of Mr. Le Meſutier, and the ſub- 
ſequent outla ry. The impending conſequences were now 
but too evident; our hero was fecured, and intelligence of 
the circumſtance ſent to Bow- ſtreet; from whence an offi 
cer was diſpatched, and, by virtue of a habeas corpus, he 
was once more fafely lodged at his old apattments in'New 


ol 
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| Monday, 16th- of September, 1788, at the call-over; 


GEORGE BARRINGTON. being brought up with the 


ther priſoners, thus addreſſed the Court: 
bike 10 2440: bol 2M tt A 14 
Mayit'plesſe your! Lordſhipſ ß: | Ack 
As am befotefthe court, and if Ido not treſpaſs on your Lordſhip's time, 1 
humbly requeſt that I may be allowed to ſtate a few circumſtances. dad 
I was remover to a very diftant part of the kingdom in Ju)y laſt, by writ'of 
habeaseorpusg) before the habeas was obtained, I knew nothing of a bill of in- 
gictment haying,heeg! 2. dgainſt me; and had no knowledge of an outlaw- 
ry thereon, til arrived in London. If I had, I would reſpectfully and imme- 
dlately Have (6 e to trial. For, my Lord, notwithſtanding the confl- 
dent aſſertions iwiticti ſhave been made in ſome'erroneous, I will not ſay malig- 
rant prints, gh Aſe here, 1, im credibly aſſured, that the charge againſt me, 
25 laid before the magiſt ite in the information, is only on ſuſpicion ; and it is 
very untelfolt6 $5 fü pole, that a perſon under ſuch circumftances, would, 
ſabject umtilf tot d proceſs ſo! ſummary and rigorous in its nature as outlawry 
ee He kaAgyleg chat ſuch a proceeding was going forwards : Or will 
the liberal pitit of they laws Juſtify putting a man to death untried and unheard, 
een negligent ? | ann 
Wich reſpekt ta the indictment; I can only ſav, my Lord; that I am ready at 
any moment to take my trial; and if after à fair and impartial hearing, con- 
viction follows, 1 ſhall bow to the ſentence of the law with ſubmiſſive re- 


0 —— 


verence. | 3 
But I am given to underſtand, that I am to have no trial, if it can be hin- 


dered; a ſanguihary proceſs, which has lain dormant for ages, is to ſupply the 
place of trial by jury; and fiction propagated in newſpapers, to fill up vacant 
corners from dearth of news and advertiſements, is to ſupply the place of fats 


and proofs of guilt. ler 
lam alfo, my Lord, given to underſtand, that it has been ſaid by the ſup- 


porters of this meaſure, that the preſent caſe is meant as a precedent to the rifing 
generation z yet,; however plauſible this may found, it may perhaps appear, to 
think of arriving at er by curtailing the beſt privileges of the ſubject, 
to be a miſtaken idea; anf the riſing generation will have but little cauſe to 
thank that reformer, who eſtabliſhes a precede::c to ſet aſidè the trial by jury; 
when the charge is theft on ſuſpieion, and certainly free from violence and 


erdeltys 719 59, 


Candour ſhould never be loſt fight of in any proſecution; even in the moſt 


ri gos purſaitof juſtice, But if the gentleman on the part of the proſecu- 


dien, Will perfiſt to deny me a trial, either from conſcious inability to ptove 


fr JXIA guilt, 


l 28 ] 


guilt, ox from miſguided fury againſt an unfortunate man, who has been ſpareg 
from the imputarion of cruelty and violence, even by the toice of cdturiny 
itſelf, loud as it has been raiſed againſt him; yet I truſt your Lordihip, from the 
dictates of benevolence, will not deny me ſuch ein of efence, as — la 


. 18 833 Fa * 
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hard and ſo'extraordinary may require, 
The perſons concerned in the proſecution have been applied tog foe leave for 
graf ws. . or to 1 rd — me, and eden this hay 
been refuſed; ſurely they with not to keep their pri entixely in 
to deprive him of M rolfibility of defer? TIO INT OR IRR Wars of 
| e practice of a ſurgeon is at all times very limited, without an extenſive ac. 
queintance, and many friends; in a priſon it can affo.d but little emolument, 
by no mean ſufficient to defray the expences, which I am informed, in ſuch a 
caſe are; liable to be very great on the part of the accuſed. 1 am therefore under 
the neceſſity of requeſting, which I de with the utmoſt humility, that you; 
Lordſhip in your goodneſs will be pleaſed to recommend, that my counſet ang 
ſolicitor have leave to inſpect the proceedings againſt me. v 4 £1110 220 
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To which Mr. Recorder p6ie the following Rufe. 
x Mong 0. ai 00607716 n 11:97 6 11 2090 
Mr. Barrington, Py 
It is only neceſſary for me to obſerve. to you, in the fituation in which you at 
preſent ſtand, that you appear to be committed, moved by habeas corpus to the 
gaol of Newgates under ajudgmeat of outhawry, allowed te be duly pronopaced 
gainſt you. If that judgment had been returned on record to this court, the 
arguments which you: have advanced would have had great weight- As v 
have been attained yy, the judgment of the lau, the only. thing this court could 
40 with that attainder, while it remaing in force. and, unreſerved, would be.not 
to pronounce judgment, but to award execution of the ſentence of the; law. 
Ehe court has been informed, that it is the intention af the proſecutot to ge- 
raoye the proceedings into his Majeſty's court of King's Bench: 
It occurs. to me, that this intention is proper, both from the £9nſequences of 
the precedent to the puþiic, and it is favourable to you, as giving you.an.oppote 
tunity to bring à writ of error in that court, which has the ſupreme juri 1 8 n 
in 8 — in order to reverſe that outlawry, if any error thould be fougd 
1 proceedings · , ; | ICE) x un! whe — 
It would by no means become me to ſtate what will be proper for that court 
to do. When they have the record before them, I am perfectly perſuad 
juſtice will be adminiſtered according to the law, and with alb the lenity.thg law 


will permit. yy | 1 
1 0 remains, cherefore, to take notice of another circumſtance, the ap- 
plication you have made to inſpe& the proceedings, which not being before the 
court, the court can make no order on that ſubject, which could be compulſory ; 
and a recommendation pronounced by perſons in a judicial ſituation, in caſ 
where they have no authority to makeag order, is improper. 
Your application, unleſs you can obtain a copy of the proceedings by the en- 
tent of the proſecutor, muſt be made to the court of King's bench after the te- 
cord is returned before them. If the court think it proper, they will order it, 
and will take care that you ſhall not be prejudiced in point of time, but that you 
ſhall haye a proper opportunity of urging by your counſel and yourſelf whatever 
may be deemed material. | tC” 
he legal conſequences of the outlawry, and the effect of the attainder, if 
not reverſed, is, the judgment of death, in point of law already extended againſt 
Youe And this is not obſolete law ; but is the. undoubted.ſubGſting law of ab 
country, Courts of juſtice, however, conſidering, that in ſome caſes it may | 
a harſh operation of the law, have always. liſtened to every attempt to ang et- 
one d 30 Dine | RY C1775 711 OW 
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rors in dhe outlay; by which. Is leger may be reverſed, and.the parks l- 

bouring uhget ltere Fed th the. 4. atrial by his country. 8 
have 0 Goülbt, püt bp this, matter comes before the gourt of King's 

bench, they will” Mete you all the indulgence which the law will permit. is Boe 


. * * 
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The fo lowing letter was ſent by Mr. Barrington ta the”: 
editor of the Morning Chronicle. n 


eee 


AM ſorry that the ſtatement which appeared in your paper of the trlal of 
. Biandy the conſtable, had fuch a manifeſt tendency to inflame and mifſead 
the public. In exery trial that is pending, whatever its nature may be, the public 
prints ſhould be very cautious to interfere; but wherr the life of a feHow-ctea- 
ture is attempted to be wreſted from him by ſuch a novel mode, they ſhould be 
doubly ſo; and if .cryelty, malice, or.,wantonnefs, obtruded any thing pre- 
judicial on the dubject, the editor ſhouſd ack like the Recording Angel and blot 
it out with a tear. The approbation of his own mind will amply recompenſe 
him. | JE dara bd 
But if the voice of humanity if not cd H Bficited on This occaſiõn, at leaſt Tet the 
privileges of /tH62fabjeR be regarded hd not be instrumental in enforcing a” 
proceſs; foatbitary an ts Nature, and fanguinary In its effects. l 
Whatever tilght have" been the proſecuto?'s motive, in bringing on that tts 
at ſuch a jnbQute, only tis days before. L Was to appear at theit lordfhips bar; 
whether it HN¼Ʒ from het pre love's? juſtice, or in oder to give, by a Kind of 
et parte evidiihee 16 of function to fuch 4 proceſs as outlawry, muſt be left 
to his OW Henne ad to norfu3ixy e . | a 
An Wfrstfar chechongd de bf the unfortunate man, In ſuffering, as it is fald 
his priſoner 0 eſcape proc from wilful negleR, or from inadvertence, this 
at Yea E. CeH88d,280 BHO bi Trial. The cafe Il vety Gfferent with me; I 
datt Bad H +Kk"tHob 8h PRIVE trained every nerve to obtain it; and untill. it 
is »btained; due pode N SoIN fu end its opinion. It may fairly do more, fir, 
in fifopolingfi&5dnbrent; for what Teaforiable ground can a proſecutor have to 
decline bringing a cauſe before a jury? Mr. Le Meſurier's belief, that I am the 
offehdet, A 4 us Trabilfty to prove it, may perhaps be urged as the cauſe. But 
fall a man, however ſtrongly he is fufpected, be put to death, becauſe guilt can- 
nor de prove? A Saracen would not ahfwer in the affirmative. | 
Your impartiality may perhaps lead you, fir, to give this a place, even if it 
had more merits than irs. fineerity, fince I Can with great truth affure you that 
the newſpapers can never beneſit me ſo much as they have injured me by fiction 
and miſcepreſentations Wi: "XY Ee end 
| : | 1 am, fir, > 
7 Vours, e. 


S. BARRINGTON. 


Saturday, November 14th, 1789, GEORGE BAR- 
RING TON: was brought from Newgate, and placed at the 
dar of the court of King's Bench. ; 

After the {indictment and record of the procgedings were 
read by the proper officer, the priſoner was commanded to 
hold. up, His hand; and upon being aſked what he had to 
fay. why judgment of, death ſhould not be pronounced à- 
gzinft him, he anſwered as follows: 

May 
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Meſurier, Eſq. privately from his perſon. 


42 4 


May it pleaſe your lordſhip, I moſt humbly pray for the allowance of 1 
writ of error: the writ of error was tlien read, Which Aſigned many di inc 
grounds of error, in the form of the proceſs, on the outlawr y. 
The priſoner afterwards named his counſel for urge r of error; whd' 
were Meſſis. Wood and Fielding. Lord Kenyon then ordered him to be re, 
manded to Newgate 3 upon Which the unfortunate priſoner humbly ſolicited the 
indulgence of the court, to hear him a few words, H prefa ed his addreſs, 1 
obſerving, that nothing could have induced him on this decaflôn t6 trouble the 
court, of whoſe indulgence and clemency he was deeply ſenſible, but the very 
peculiar ſituation in which he was ſo unfortunate as to ſtand. He then made 
many ſenſible obſervations upon the mode of proceeding in. outlawry, and the 
peculiar hardſhips of thoſe who are made the object of it. It was bis miators 
tune, that although a conſiderable time had clapſed fince the commencement of 
this proceſs againſt him, he had never received the leaſt notice or intimation of 
it, either through the medium of the public prints, or by any other communica- 


tion till after he was conveyed to London, upon the charge in queſtion. 
This outlawry, the want of the knowledge of which, might dephve him of 
his life, without a trial by Jury, or an opportunity to defend himſelf againſt the 
charge upon which it had iſſu-d, was kept a profoun fecres from, biggs mark 
Sir Sampſon Wright apprized him of it. Jt raight, be nid, be eaſily conceive 
that a man might be at adiſtant part of this or f HH in © foreign connttyy/at 
the time a proceſs of this ſort originated, and be totally ignorant of! its hanging 
over his head; for the notification of it, made by the proclamations in che pro, 
greſſive ſtages of the proſecution, were pronounced pro forma by an officer in 
0 low atone of voice, that it ſeldom inet the bar of any perſon in the cult la 
| W was dre 22 therefore, however cken intocegt; might, 
under an outlawry, be dragged to a place of confinement, loaded wi; 
irons, and after — for . months Bt all t 2 compli 190 Aaken 
neis of a gaol, have only one miſerable means left Uf u — ng put to his 
woes, namely, by the proſecutor calling upon t cpprt equa) eng pays 
and thereby mercifully terminate the miſery of the, MARRY: jloner, by 4. ui 4 
ment of Jeath carvieh into eule Alter a 0 Aol Fn 
tions, he concluded his ſpeech, by returning his unfeigned aulas to te court, 
for their indulgence in allowing him his writ of error, and permittiag him coun- 
eil to whom he had left his defence; and in whoſe Knowledge, wiſdom, and in- 
regrity, he re poſed the moſt unlimited confidence, He ſaid; he felt the nioſt 
heartfelt gratitude for the humanity of that great and amlable character, the 
Attorney General, of whoſe kindneſs during this proſecution he ſhould never 
be unmindful of. | ned 'a; | 
. Barrington delivered this addreſs in a very deliberate and 
pathetic manner ; it was couched in very elegant language, 
and appeared to make a ſtrong impreſſion upon every per- 
fon in court. He was remanded to Newgate, till the writ 


of error was arg ue. * 
In a ſhort time after this, the Attorney General acquaint- 


ed Barrington that the outlawry was taken off, and he muſt 
take his trial at the Old Bailey, after the uſual method. 


(GEORGE BARRINGTON was indigted for, felon 


. 2 nes : L's 
ouſly ſtealing, on the 29th'of January, 1 787, twenty-thr ee 
ouineae, and a half-guinea, the property of Havilar d. Le 
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FHavilard Le Miſurier ſworn. münn 
Was you at the play-houſe in Dury-lane, on the 19th of 
January, 1789:!—1 was: 1 {aw the priſoner there; it was 
at the end ef the play: I left my party to meet my ſervarits; 

hom I had appointed at a part of the houſe oppoſite myſelt.; 
as I came into the Lobby, I obſerved I wes exceſſively croud- 
d; a circumſtance had then {truck me which had tranfpired 
on getting into the carriage to come there, and that was, I 
appened to take out my purſe, and a lady in the carriage 
bſerved there was a great deal of money in it; her maid 
was at the, door; ſhe preſſed me very muchto give my purſe 
to the maid,:telling. me I was very wrong to carry ſo much 
money as well as a valuable watch, which I had about m 
perſon, to the e ſuch a night; I made light of it, 
ling, L never had been. robbed; I ſtate theſe circum- 
ſtances; hecauſe they led me to be extremely on my guard, 
when, k got into the lobby, not only for fear of looſing 
ny purſe and: watch, but for fear of ridicule. When J got 
into the lobby, I put my watch chain very deep in my fob, 
and put my left Rand down, in this manner, to guard my 
pocket ;,,.L went, along, preſſing through the croud to get to 
my ſervants-I:felt m purie move, and on feeling my purſe 
1 umelliately got my hand up in this manner, with 
m right hand, and with my left I turned round to ſeize the 
* {Wpcrion whoſe hand 1 had, and I ſeized the priſoner's hand cloſe 
to my pocket, and with the other hand | turned round and 
„ I ſeized his perſon; I did not ſay any thing to the priſoner, 
my aim and wiſh was to recover my purſe, which I thought 
was in his hand ; I had not time to ſeize upon him, for a 
1d gentleman, a clergyman, whom I have ſince found to be Mr. 
e, Adean, ſtepped up and ſaid, Sir, you are right, I ſaw him do it. 
1 Was there any other perſon at the time it was done ſo 


eee 
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it near you, that you thought it could be done by any other. 


perſon but him? There were people all round: on Mr. 
t- MW Adean's ſtepping up to me, on my having his hand up ſtill, 
ft a gentleman from the other fide called out, Sir, here is your 
purſe ; and delivered me my purſe. | 


My pocket, was cut through, no hand was in my pocket 3 


n- Mr. Adean and myſelf kept poſſeſſion of the priſoner's 
ce Wl Pperſon after having recovered the purſe, I had the care 
Le of it, and it being known there was money in it, I got hold 


of his perſon with my left hand; there was a great deal of 
as, trouble; we were ſhoved about: But I ought to ſtate, 


that the priſoner on my ſeizing him, and on Mr. Adean's 
*tiling me, ſaid, what do you mean? I am a gentleman; 
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and I felt as if I thought he meant to follow me, but ot 
Mr. Adean's coming to me, he ſaid, "Conſider, fir, what you 
are doing, I am a gentleman ; only conſider the conſequent: 
of this, for God's fake conſider. The priſoner was extremely 
pale and confuſed; 1 kept aſking him, who ate you? to 
which he gave me no anſwer, only ſaying he was a gentle. 
man; we called out for a conſtable, and after ſome time: 
conſtable came; we aſked the conſtable; who was the un. 
fortunate Blandy, if he knew him; he looked at him very 
hard, and ſaid no, I do not know the priſoner; after a great 
deal of difficulty he was had to the Brown- Bear, where 
delivered him into the cuſtody of Blandy, I attended the next 
day at the office in Bow ſtree t. I 

Was the priſoner there? He was not there. 

May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, and you Gentlemen of; the Jury, 3. the benignit 
and candour which mark the judicial proceedings of this country, of which. | 
dave recently met a diftinguiſhed proof, induce me to Rape, with the urmolt hy, 
mikity,' that the indulgent attention of the Court will not be witheld on the 
pre ſent occaſion, but that it will be extended, not thrpugh the, merit of a 
thing | may urge; but from the generous and impartial impulſe af _yoyr. owt 
minds, towards every one wh is fo unhappy as to ſtang here, abi * 2 
cuſation; and if ever there was à caſt which callgd for the calm, I l 
the compaſſionate, conſideration of your Lordſhip, and the Geatiemen ol, Us 
Jurys it is perhaps the preſenꝰ, as well from the heayy aten I haye ſuſtained 
or many months before I could obtain a trial; as from the neWipaper caluwny 
chat has been levelled againſt me, even under the pte ſſure of a long impriſonment, 
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was near him, but no more; the paſſage wa extremely crowded, and this con- 
verſation excited the general attention: ſome of the byſtanders requeſted Iwould give 
my name; I told them I ſhoulddecline giving my name there; the matter being of 
an unpleaſant nature, but that, if there was any charge againſt me, I had no obyec. 
ton to going before a majeſtrate; ſome gentiemen cloſe to the proſecutor obſery- 
rd, that ſuch a ſtep wouid be quite unneceſſary, if 1 would call on any gentleman 
preſent ; while others faid that my name was Barrington: the proſecutor in the 
mean time was no way active on the occaſion, or like a man that was at all con- 
vinced in his own mind, and an altercation merely about my name continued, 
mayventure to ſay half an hour; when the approach of a conſtable was announced, 
the crowd was 1 great it was with difficulty they could come near; and then 
being aſked concerning me, be faid he could not recollect me, or words to that 
rect: ſome gentlemen continued to ſuggeſt the propriety of my calling on 
Some perſon that knew me, which they faid would entirely do away all imputa- 
Bon; while others ſaid, Mr. Le Meſurier, you ſhould go before Sir Sampſon 
Wrignt; Mr. Le Mefurier then atſo:utely replied, what is the uſe of My going 
there? 1 am not fure 3 I can fay nothing to affect him: this, Gentlemen af the 
Jury, *was really the language of Mr. Le Meſurier then, however it may have been 


« 


1 3 


a a 0 , wt *% 
forgot; however it my have been changed fince for the prefent purpoſe : ſome 
1 little altercation further; continued about my name, when ſome one ſaid, here i 
Townſend of Bow-ſtyeet, he perhaps knows ſomething of the. priſoner, let ue 
hear what he ſays; when he mentioned my name, ſome Gentleman ſaid, I told 
you how it was; when ſeveral dther gentlemen obſerved that my name was thea 
quite immaterial from the declaration that Mr. Le Meſurier had made; that! 
Mr. Le Meſurier had been convinced of the fact in his own mind, I ought to 
have been taken before a Magiſtrate, whoever I was, or whatever my name was 
but that as he had declared, he was by no means certain, it was neither fair nor 
reaſonable that a man ſhould be criminated becauſe his name was Barrington, 


This, Gentlemen of the Jury, ws the opinion of many gentleman z- ſome of 
ro whom am ſatisfied Mr. Le Meſurier well knows to be ſuch, and the majority 
at of the company concurred in that opinion: the altercation till continued about 


my name; and it may appear ſtrange, perhaps incredible, that I, who about half 
an hour before was accuſed with a breach of the peace, and as an offender, ſhould- 
be then actually employed as moderator in endeavouring to appeaſe the geuerous 
impulſe that prevailed in my favour, by requeſting that the matter might have a 
legal hearing: ſuch, however, Gentlemen was the fact. I was conveyed to the 
public bouſe, the Brown Bear in Bow ſtreet; and however the unhappy circum- 
tance of my withdrawing from thence, may have hitherto opperated to my difad- 
antage ; I truff thay when the teundances of the caſe are duly and and can- 
didly conſidered it will loſe that effect; 1 found myſelf there under a charge 
hat I cleatly perceived looked up to ſomething for its ſupport, beyond facts and 


i iccumftances; I had juſt ſeen a ſtriking proof what prejudice may be attached 
wo name and it was impoſſible far me to ſay how far it might notextend. Un- 
ac cr apprefitinfic'? R and alarming, an opportuity occurred to enable 
faj e to withdraw, and I Sbraged it. unfortunately embraced it | I broke no 
ol nor watch- ole P She griabon 3 no judicial proſecution or commitment 
nei ad taken N hd I truſt chat it may fairly be conſtrued rather as a retreat 


rom prejudice, than as @ flight from accuſation, In leaving that place, Gen- 
emen, neither Eee 3 or pecuniary influence, whatever has been ſuge 


nt 

| TW to the contraxꝝ à and here it is impſſible for me to forbear moft ſolemnly 
ms declaring, in the preſence of the Coyrt.and the World, that the unhappy man 
gr- 


ho was convicted for ſuffering me to eſcape, was neither wilfully or wittingly 
onſenting thereto i if T was 7 a diſpoſition to rejoice at the calamity of a fe- 
ow creature; I perhaps had ſome reaſon for it there; for this poor man, in- 
ead of doing me any kindneſs, was perhaps one of the greateſt enemies I ha 
n the world: fo far, Gentlemen of the Jury, as bringing up my name conſtant- 


my in the minds of the public every night at the play houſe ; and if I was two 
L; iP undred miles from London, if 1 was at any part of the univerſc, it was imma- 
at erial to him; this was ſtill done, it was his conſtant rule. It was trne that the 
2n- Inhappy man was convicted on evidence; for Townſend ſwore that he muſt- 


now of my retreat, Gentlemen of the jury, this poor man was a trade ſman, 
nd a ſhopkeeper; this took up his attention in the day, and in tho evening he 
ttended his duty as conſtable; and he was beſides that, an old infirm man, and 
rv. erhaps in the beſt of his days he never poſſeſſed that keeneſs of hight which they 
aan who are runners by profeſſion; and 1 truſt Gentlemen, that ſome little atten - 
the on will be paid to whar I ſay on this occaſi»1 : I have now no longer any intereſt 
on. rem it, and he, poor man, can bear no part of it; he is freed now from the 
d, 1 Write of life, and not entangled with the perplexities of juſtice ; but it is a tribute 
ed, Niue to the memory of an unfortunate man, and | think myſelf bound to pay it, 
zen WE hatever my own caſe may be, And, Gentiemen of the Jury, it is with very- 
hat WI'<at concern indeed, that I find myſelf under the neceſſity to ſay one thing, 
on hich perbaps may appear invidious or impertinent; I wiſh not to ſay any: 
ta. Ning that may lodk like a reflection on the conduct of the proſecutor ; and if 
ſon memory had not been of the range nature that I know it to be; I certainly 
ing WF 9419 not ſay any thing on the occaſt>n, but it is a memory of the moſt con- 
25 „ Tt pe Venen 
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of his candour; it would not have tarniſhed the luſtre of his Beneficie ice, 6 
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venient nature ; for it can forget circumſtances» which happened, becauſe thy 


were in my favour; and can fancy others which never did æppen, and it can re, 


\ 


_ d in the ſhape of human nature. Gentlemen of the Jury, I am very A 
om attempting to extenuate the offence I am charged with; I am con ſcich 


that there is an immutable diſtinQion in crimes;z_th 5 be 1 
n the moſt vidlent, if [ 


& to me. Among the vices incident to human nature, and the crimes whit! 
— ſo laviſhly been imputed to me by e report, there ate two Which 
truſt neither the accuſing ſyirit nor the recording angel need bluſh qr weep atol 
my account; I mean cruelty, and calumny, which is perhaps the worſt of cruel 
ty; for 1 have ever been more happy to remove than to caſt aſherfion, and! 

have never been ſo tenacious of my life, as to fear fifqueing it tb ſave 4 felloy 
creature from ruin: this is a conſolation which the united eff6fts of all the ps 
agraphiſts that now live, or may live h-reafter, cannot e me; thi 181 
conſolation which has ſupported me through life, arid which I truſt will . 
tend me to that bourn from whence no traveller teturbs. Gentlemen bf tit 
Jury, if Mr Le Meſurier had wiſhed to have impreſſet you'with an idea of hi 
eandour, he might efiectually have done it, by waving that advantage 'whichix 
norance on my part gavez and had he, inftead of on an unfortunate felt 
creature before the judgment ſeat, to demand fentence of death Againſt him, 20 
to urge it with all the rigour that a furious mind could dictate; had he omitte 
this in a moment when the moſt liberal and humane ſentiments fecmed to preval 
in every part of the world ; had he done this, you might have Had ſom e apinio 


diminiſhed the fame of his moderataion and modeſty. The langdage of r. L 
Meſurier, the council, Iwill not much mention; I am convinces it ſp:aks fit 
itſelf, and will operate more in my favour in any [iberal mind, thin any thing! 
can fay againſt it: and perhaps he has been led to ſuch vehemence, by being = 
once the brother and council of the profecutor ; and 1 with, Gentle ms 
of the Jury, that Mr. Le Meſurier may not have been adviſed. to ſüch extrem. 
ty from a quarter where of all others it ought not to have proceeded : public 
Juſtice is a good and neceſſary thing, but there is ſomething due to Individui 
juſtice 3 and a perſecuting ſpirit ſhould never be foffered to 'overpdwer the ſacre 
rights of truth and humanity. And permit me humbly to oberve, that the 
queſtion is not now, what the private opinion of individuals concerrting Georg 
Barrington may be; but whether there is or is not that full, elear and unequ 
vocal evidence, which the wiſdom of ages has eſtabliſhed as the criteron for J. 
rors to decide by, and which ought never to be dezart:d from, in any man" 
caſe whatever, To ſtrain a point to acquit, may proceed from Godlike motive; 
and perhaps men of the moſt vindictive tempers mult reſpe& in others the bent 
volent impulſe : but to ſtrain a point to ca1demn, is repugnant to julkice,! 
cunicience, and to humanity. Not GUILIY. 


went on the ground in a phæton; I got out of the phæton, 
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On Wedneſday morning, September 15, 1790, GzorGE 
BARRINGTON was arraigned for ſtealing, on the 1ſt of S 
tember, a gold watch, chains and ſeals, and a metal key, 
property of Henry Hare Townſend, Eſquire. 

When Mr. Barrington was aſked, as uſual, by the Clerk 
of the Arraigus, whether he was guilty or not guilty of the fe- 
lony with which he ſtood charged, he addreſſed Mr. Recorder 
the only Judge on the bench) as follows : 

x « My Loxp, 

« Tt is with great concern that I interrupt the buſineſs of 
the Court for a ſingle moment, but I am under the neceſſity 
of ſtating to your lordſhip, that when I was taken into cuſtody 
on ſuſpicion of this felony, every article about my perſon was 
taken from me; and although the gentleman who is my ac- 
cuſer, did not attempt to ſay any money was loſt, my money 
was alſo taken from me; and although I have made applica- 
tion that this money may. be reſtored, it is, however, {till de- 
tained ; by which'detention, my Lord, I have been hindered 
from taking thoſe proper meaſures for my defence, and from 
obtaining that deg Aline, which my unfortunate ſituation 
peculiarly requires 

Mr. R, corder, Mr. Barrington, it is impoſſible for me to 
decide previous to your trial, what is your property; but when 
your Proſecutor appears, every thing which has been taken 
from you, and which is not neceſſary to be indentified on your 
trial, ſhall be reſtored to you. 


George Law, the conſtable, produced the articles above © 


mentioned, as alſo a (ilk purſe, with twenty guineas, which 
were taken from Mr. Barrington, at the time he was taken 
into cuſtody. | 

Mr. Recorder. Mr. Barrington, I ſhall order your money 
to be returned to you, ; 

The twenty guineas were accordingly handed over to the 
Priſoner, who, after counting them, ſaid, My Lord, I 
thank you, | 

On Friday Barrington was put to the Bar, and the indict- 
ment was read as before. 

Henry Hare Townſend, Eſq ;, ſworn. 

On the iſt of September I was at Enfield Marſh, on ac- 
count of the races; I believe it was near 2 o'clock, that is the 
time that is fixed for the horſes to ſtart; I was fon foot; I 


and 
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pocket; I had a new pair of leather breeches on, and was 


brought in, I was but a very little e him, there was no- 
dropped the watch on his ſide; he dropped the watch from his 


from him, and I mentioned it to him at the time. 


candour and benevolence of the Jury, and therefore I beg leave to 


not doubting but they will meet with. ſome degree of credit, not- 
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and was walking about; I did not miſs my watch till I wag 
ſpoke to by a Mr. Blades; I miſſed: it from my waiſtcoat 


afraid the ſeals would dirt them; it was a gold watch and 
chain, and metal key; I felt my watch in my pooket after 
came on the ground; I think it muſt have been a quarter of 
an hour or twenty minutes before I miſſed it. I recovered 
my watch again, but 1 do not recolle&t who produced it to 
me ; the watch was given to Lady Lake, and ſhe took it 
home with her; and when we took Mr. Barrington before 
the Juſtice, I ſent for the watch, and the watch was given to 
me by a ſervant. | S | 
| Walduck, ſworn. hs 

I am coachman to Mr. Townſend, I knew nothing of the 
matter till I helped to take the prifoner to the booth; I had 
one hand on his collar and the other hold of his right hand 
which was open. He could have nothing at all in his right 
hand. TI was left in care of him. I put him ai the back of 
the booth, and there was a carpet nailed at the back of that. 
I faw the watch drop between Mr. Barrington and the carpet, 
it apparently fell on the left fide of him behind him, I ſaw it 
as it jingled down before it reached the groun * 
. Mary Dandy. g. 

I was in the next booth to that in'which'the;priſoner wa 


body between him and me, nothing but the partition, I was 
next the partition, the priſoner was ſideways to me when he 


hand; I told him of it at the time; 1 cannot recolle& which 
hand, his hand was by the fide of him at the time I ſaw it drop 


— — — — 


| Priſoner's Defence. : 

May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, and your Gentlemen of the Jury, to 
favour me with your attention for a little time. The ſituation of 
every perſon hs has the misfortune to ſtand here is extremely 
diſtreſſing and aukward; mine is ſo in a peculiar degree: if I am 
totally ſilent, it may be conſidered — as a proof of guilt, and if 
I preſume to offer thoſe arguments which preſent themſelves to my 
mind, in my defence, they may not perhaps be favoured with that 
attention which they might deſerve; yet I by no means diſtruſt the 


proceed to ſtate the circumſtances of the caſe as they occur to me, 


with 
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withſtanding the unhappy ſituation I am in. Gentlemen, I was on 
the Race ground at Enfield, obſerving the race on the day that the 
Indictment ' mentions, ' where I found myſelf ſurrounded by Mr. 
Townſend and numbers of others; Mr. Townſend ſaid, Your 
name is Barrington, and you have taken my watch!“ I told him he was 
right as to my name, but he accuſed me unjuſtly : however 1 would go 
any where with him; I was removed from thence to a ſtand, from - 
whence the races were viewed ; it conſiſted of two booths, and they 
were ſeparate from each other with only a railing elbow high; and 
it is a great misfortune to me, gentlemen of the Fary, that you were 
not able to obſerve the ſituation of thoſe booths ; for if you had, you 
would have found it nearly impoſſible that ſome circumſtances which 
have come from the witneſſes could be true; I was cloſe to the railing 
that ſeparated the two booths, and ſome perſon ſaid, © Here is a 
a watch!“ This watch Mr. Townſend claimed, and ſaid it was his. 
I was removed from thence to the Angel at Edmonton, where the 
examination took place, and I am very ſorry to be under the neceſ. 
fity of obſerving, that a very material difference has taken place in 
the depoſitions delivered that day before the magiſtrate in various 
reſpects. A witneſs, the coachman, poſitively declared that he did 
not ſee this watch in my hand, that he did not ſee me take it from 
my pocket, that he did not ſee it drop from the perſon, but that he 
ſaw it on the ground, and he might have gone ſo far as to ſay he ſaw 
it fall; I ook the liberty. of aſking him one queſtion, Whether he 
had ſeen this watch in my hand, whether he had ſeen it fall from 
me? He declared he did not. I then aſked him, whether he could 
take upon himſelf to ſwear, from the ſituation he flood in at the ad- 
joining booth, that this watch might not have dropped from ſome 
other perſon, he declared he could not obſerve any ſuch thing. 
Gentlemen, with reſpect to the evidence of Kendrick, he made t 
ſame declaration then, Mr, Townſend has brought me here, under 
the charge of having committed felony; he has toid you, Gentlemen 
of the Jury, that he loſt a watch out of his pocket, and that pocket is a 
waiſtcoat pocket; that he was in a very extraordinary ſituation ; that 
he was on the Race Ground, where certainly the greateſt decorum 
is not always obſerved; and he was alſo in a ſituation which expoſed 
him more to the preſſure he complained of, than any other perſon ; 
for, inſtead of his horſe being in the potſ-fſion of his jockey or groom, 
he attended it himſelf; and I muſt beg leave to obſerve, Gentlemen 
of the Jury, that it is a cuſtom where people bet money at Races, to 
with to ſee the horſe immediately after the heat is over ; ſo that the 
preſſure which Mr. Townſend had, or what he thought he had from 
me, could not appear very extraordinary; and I am under the neceſ- 
— of ſaying, his fancy has rather been improved on the occaſion. 
ith reſpe& Gentlemen, to the laſt witneſs that has appeared, I 
will not ſay any thing on the occaſion; that will reſt entirely. upon 
you. It was a circumſtance, however, of a moſt extraordinary na- 
ture, that this perſon ſhould never come forward till the preſent 
moment; and whether the conttadictions and ſtrange accounts ſhe 
has given of herſelf, are ſuch as to entitle her to any credit, parti- 
cularly iu a ſituation where the life or liberty of another is at ftake, 
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is not for me to obſerve upon. Gentlemen of the ury, it may pe r. 
lay a 
had 


haps be expected by many perions in this place, that I ſhould 
great deal. about prepoſſeſſion and newſpaper reports, and if 1 
we ability to do it, perhaps I ſhould not be blamed ; tor he Who has 
. een the unhappy object of much defamation, has ſurely a right to 
6 deprecate its baneful effects; here much pains have been taken to 
* de fame, ſome pains may be ſurely atlowed to abate that defamation, 
Gentlemen, that it has been the hard lot of ſome unhappy perſon 
to have been convicted of crimes they did really not commit, le 
through evidence than ill-natured report, is doubtleſs certain; and 
doubtleſs there are many reſpectable perſons now in Court, fully 
convinced of the truth of that obſervation. Such times, it is to be 
haped, are paſt; I dread not ſuch a conviction in my own perſon; 
I am well convinced of the. noble nature of a Britiſh Court of Juſtice; 
the dignified and benign principles of its Judges; and, the liberal and 
eandid ſpirit of its Jurors. 6 
Gentlemen, life is the gift of God, and liberty its greateſt blefſing? 
the power of diſpoſing ot both, or either, is the greateſt man can en- 
40y. It is allo advantitions that, great as that power is, it cannot be 
etter placed, than in the.-hands of an Engliſh Jury ; for they will 
not exerciſe it like tyrants, who delight in blood, but like generous 
and brave men, who delight to ſpare rather than to deſtroy ? and 
wha, not forgetting they are men themſelves, lean, when they can, 
to the ſide of compaſſion. It may be thought gentlemen of the ury, 
chat 1 am applying to your paſſions, and if I had the power to do it, 
I would not fail to employ it? the pathons animate the heart, and to 
the paſſions we are indebted for the nobleſt actions; and to the pal- 
fions we owe our deareſt and fineſt feelings; and when it is confidered, 
the mighty power you now poſſeſs, whatever leads to a cautious and 


| tender diſcharge-of it, muſt be thought of great conſequence; as long 
Fi as the paſſions conduct us on the ſide of benevolence, they are our 
beſt, our ſafeſt, and our moſt friendly guides. Gentlemen of the 


Jury, Mr. Townſend has depoſed that he loſt his watch, but how, 
1.truſt is by no means clear; I truſt, gentlemen, you will conſider 
the great, the almoſt.jmpolſibility, that having had the. watch. in my 
poſſeſſion for ſo long. a time, time ſufficient to have concealed it in 
variety of, places. to have conveyed it to town, -it-ſhould ſtill be in 
my poſſeſſion. You have heard from Mr. Townſend, that there was 
va an interval of at leaſt half an hour between the time of loſing the 
$4 watch and my being taken into cuſtody: there is ſomething, , gentle- 
man, impoſſible in the circumſtance; and, en the other hand, it 
14 | has ſometimes happened, that remorſe, a generous remorſe, hat 
fiuck the minds of perſons in ſuch a manner, as to have induced 
them to ſurrender themſelves into the hands of juſtice, ratherthanan 
innocent perſon ſhould ſuffer. It has not therefore, I ſuppoſe, im. 

- probable, that if Mr. Townſend loſt his watch by an act ef felony, 
the perion who had the watch in. his; poſſeſſion, fceling for the fitu- 

| ation of an unhappy man, might be induced to place hat watch on 
the ground. But it is hy no means certain how Mr. *Towniend loſt 

his watch, whether by an · act of felony, or whether by accident, it 
might have fallen into the hands of ſome other perſon, and that perſon 
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feeling for my unhappy ſituation, might have been induced to reſtorg 
it. I humbly hope that the circumſtances at the caſe, are ſuch as may 
induce a ſcrupulous, Fury to make a favourable dectfion ; and I am 
very well convinced that you will not be led by any other circum» 
ſtances than thoſe of the prefent cafe ; either from reports of former 
misfortunes, or by the fear of my falling into fimilay ones. I am how 
juſt 32 years of age, (ſhall be fo next month); it is nearly half the 
life of man, it is not worth While being impatient to provide for 
the other half, ſo far as to do any thing unworthy. Gentlemen, in 
the courſe of my life I have ſuffered mach diftreſs, F have felt fome- 
thing of the viciſſitudes of fortune, and now from ubſet vation I am 
convinced, upon the whole, there is no joy but what ariſes from the 
practice of virtue, and conſiſts in the felicity of a n mind and a benevo- 
lent heart; ſaurces of conſolation which the moſt proſpe tous circumſtances do 
not always furniſh, and which may be felt under the maſt indigent. It 
will be my ſtudy, gentlemen, to beten chem; nor will the heavleſt afflictioa 
of poverty, pain, or diſgrace, cauſe me to part with reſolutions founded on 
the deepeſt reflection, and which will end but with life: I will periſh on the 
paveme;.t before I will deviate from them, For my own part, whatever 
your verdi& may be, I truſt I ſhall be enabled to meet it with a firmaefs of 
mind; he, indeed, has little to ſear fiom death, whoſe fame is tarniſhed, 
and who has endured the ceaſeleſs abuſe of unfeeling minds; when Heaven 
accepts contrition, it receives into favour when it pardons; but man, more 
cruel than his Maker, purſues his «ffending brother with unrelenting ſeverity, 
and marks a deviation from rectitude with a never dying infamy, and with 
unceafing ſuſpicion and reproach, which ſeem to exclude him from the pale 
of virtue, Gentlemen of the Jury, the thought, though death may appal 
the rich and proſperous, but on the other hand the unfortunate cannot have 
much to fear from it; yet the tenderneſs af nature cannot be quite ſubdued 
dy the utmoſt degree of human reſolution, and I cannot be inſeoſivle to the 
woes which muſt be felt by an affeCtionate compaaion, and an infant offspring; 
and there is, beſides, a principle in human nature, fronger even than the fear 
of death, and which can hardly fail to operate ſome time ur o:her in life; I 
mean the deſire of good fame, undet that laugible influence, Gentlemen, if 
I am acquitted, I will quickly retire to ſume diftant land, where my name and 
misfortunes will be alike unknown; where harmleſs manners ſhall thield me 
from the imputation of guilt, and where prejudice will not be liable to miſe 
repreſentation, and I do now aſſure you, Gentlemen of the Jury, that 1 feel 
a cheering hope, even at this awful moment, tha: the reft of my life will ve 
o conducted, as to make me as much an object of eſteem apd applauſe, as 
] am now the unhappy object of cenſure and ſuſpicion, GUILTY. 
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On Wedneſday, September 234; being the ſeventh day of this ſeſ- 
frm, this 7 ner, GEORGE BARRINGTON, was ſet tothe Bar. 
ecorder, George Barrington: the ſentence of the 
Court upon you, is, that you be tranſported for the term of 
Ven years to parts beyond the ſeas, ro ſuch place as his Ma- 
j*ity, with the advice of his Privy Council, ſhall think fit to 
declare and appoint, 
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Mia. Barrington, My iord, I had a few words to ſay, why ſentence of death 
141114 not be paſſed upon me; I had muchto ſay, though I ſhall ſay but little on the 
l occaſion; 
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occaſion : Notwithſtanding I have the the beſt opinion of his Lordſhip's candout, 
and have no wiſh or pleaſure in cafting a reflection on any perſon whatever; but 
I cannot help obſerving that it is the ſtrange lot of ſome perſons through life, 
that with the beft wiſhes, the beſt endeavours, and the beſt intentions, they are not 
able to eſcape the evennomed tooth of calumny ; whatever they ſay or do is fo 
twiſted and perverted from the reality, that they will meet with cenſures and 
misfortunes, where perhaps they were entitled to ſucceſs and praiſe. The world, 
my Lord, has given me credit for much more abilities. than I am conſcious of 
poſſeſſing; but the world ſhould alſo conſider that the greateſt abilities may be ſo 
obſtructed by the mercenary nature of ſome unfeeling minds, as to render them 
entirely uſelefs to the poſſeſſor. Where was the generous and powerful man that 
would come forward and ſay, you have ſome abilities which might be of ſervice 
to yourſelf and to others, but you have much to ſtruggle with, I feel for your fi. 
tuation, and will place you in a condition to try the fincerity of your intentions, 
and as long as you act with diligence and fidelity you ſhall not want for counte. 
nance and protection? But, my Lord, the die is caſt! I am prepared to meet 
the ſentence of the Court with reſpectful reſignation, and the painful lot aſſign. 
me I hope, with becoming reſolution. | „ 


Mr. Barrington bowed and retired, 


FINIS. 


